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, Library  of  Latin- American  Information 

There  is  no  more  opportune  (t.ime  than  the  present  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
agriculture,  commerce  and  industrial  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Latin-American  countries. 
These  countries  afford  many  superior  opportunities,  especially  now,  when  the  revival  and 
expansion  of  our  trade  with  Europe  is  still  in  a  state  of  doubt.  This  Library  is  being  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  body  of  authentic  information,  based  on  unimpeachable  au 
thority  and  presented  in  a  logically  planned,  succinct  manner.  The  Library  of  Latin-American 
Information  is  the'  result  of  exhaustive  research  work  of  a  staff  of  experts  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  eminent  scholar  and  statistician,  Herman  Schnitzler,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  who  has 
been  engaged  in  studying  this  vast  field  for  the  past  thirty  years.  The  first  volume  will  be 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  MEXICO 

Its  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Industries 


This  book  gives  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  matters  concerning  Mexico.  All  the  data 
contained  in  it  are  absolutely  original  and  reliable.  No  book  has  ever  been  published  which, 
in  respect  to  fullness  and  significance  of  the  commercial  and  scientific  information  it  con¬ 
tains,  can  be  compared  with  this.  It  is  not  merely  a  volume  of  commercial  information,  or  a 
literary  work,  or  a  text-book  of  descriptive  and  commercial  geography,  or  a  traveler’s  guide, 
— it'  is  all  these  combined.  This  book  is  especially  timely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mexico'  has 
just  been  officially  recognized  by  the  United  States  Government.  Approximately  700  pages 
and  32  maps.  Price,  $6.00  per  volume. 


The  other  17  volumes  will  be  devoted  to  Cuba,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicar¬ 
agua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Equador,  Peru,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
Argentina,  Brazil  and  Venezuela. 


PAUL  CEZANNE: 

His  Life  and  Art 

By  Ambroise  Vollard 

Authorized  Translation  by  Harold  L.  Van 
Doren 

Ambroise  Vollard  has  been  proclaimed  the 
Boswell  of  Cezanne.  The  easy  flowing  story 
of  the  artist  is  splashed  with  color,  sketches 
of  great  men  who  appreciated  and  encour¬ 
aged  Cezanne  in  his  early  days.  Especially 
interesting  is  the  story  of  his  strange  friend¬ 
ship  with  Zola,  tinged  with  humor,  and  pa¬ 
thos.  With  16  half-tones.  Morctto  Boards, 
$3.00. 


WOLFGANG  GOETHE 

By  Georg  Brandes 

Authorized  translation  from  the  Danish  by 
Allen  W.  Porterfield 

Georg  Brandes  was  reading  Goethe  in  i860; 
and  he  read  him  until  1914,  when  he  decided 
to  assemble  the  impressions  that  had  come 
down  fo  him  from  a  man  whom  he  regards 
as  the  greatest  poet  since  Shakespeare,  and 
with  whom  association  in  spirit  has  been  a 
life-long  affair.  This  work  has  originality 
of  method,  fairness  and  keenness  of  conclu¬ 
sions  and  freshness  of  style,  spirit  and  content. 
2  Vols.,  980  pages.  $10.00  Net. 


NICHOLAS  L.  BROWN,  15  W.  37th  St.,  New  York 
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SHAW  BUSINESS  BOOKS 

SOME  FALL  PUBLICATIONS 


Principles  of  Advertising 

By  DANIEL  STARCH,  Ph.  D. 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University 


IN  this  book  the  author,  a  long-recog- 
1  nized  authority  on  advertising,  has  de¬ 
veloped,  as  far  as  practically  possible  at 
the  present  time,  scientific  methods  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Some  of  these  methods  are  new  so 
far  as  general  use  is  concerned.  All  of 
the  methods  recommended  have  built 
up  the  effectiveness  of  advertisements. 

Principles  of  Advertising  is  replete 
with  actual  experiences  of  hundreds  of 


advertisers.  It  tells  what  results  were 
secured.  It  shows  why  some  campaigns 
have  failed  and  why  others  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  It  takes  the  individual  adver¬ 
tisement  and  tells  you  what  you  ought 
to  know  about  the  headline,  the  illus¬ 
tration,  layout  and  typography,  copy, 
color  and  size.  It  discusses  at  length  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  retail  advertising, 
foreign  advertising  and  financial  adver¬ 
tising.  998  pages.  Cloth.  Net  $5.00. 


Personnel  Management 

By  WALTER  DILL  SCOTT 

President  of  Northwestern  University;  President  of  The  Scott  Company,  Consul¬ 
tants  and  Engineers  in  Industrial  Personnel;  Director  of  Committee  on  Class¬ 
ification  of  Personnel  in  the  Army; 

and  ROBERT  C.  CLOTHIER 

Formerly  Employment  Manager  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company ;  Member  of 
Committee  on  Classification  of  Personnel  in  the  Army;  Vice-President  of  the  Scott 

Company. 


IN  this  new  book  the  authors,  with  a 
*  wealth  of  experience  from  which  to 
draw,  have  taken  the  basic  principles  of 
personnel  administration,  stripped  them 
of  the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  with 
which  they  are  so  often  clothed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  them  interestingly  in  terms  of 
their  practical  application  to  problems 
of  management. 

Briefly,  the  authors  trace  the  histori¬ 
cal  development  of  the  personnel  move¬ 
ment  and  the  rise  of  the  idea  that  a  vital 


productive  force  lies  in  the  proper  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  special  aptitudes  of  indi¬ 
vidual  workers.  The  methods,  scientific 
tests  and  instruments  employed  by  for¬ 
ward-thinking  concerns  in  determining 
these  special  aptitudes  and  utilizing  them 
to  the  best  advantage  in  economical 
operation  are  described  in  detail.  And, 
in  addition,  the  authors  have  presented, 
in  this  volume,  a  graphic  delineation  of 
well  set-up  personnel  control.  656  pages. 
Cloth.  Illustrated.  Net  $4.00. 


Problems  in  Marketing 

<B y  MELVIN  T.  GOPELAND,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Marketing,  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  Harvard 
University. 

•"pHIS  book  furnishes  for  analysis  and 
*  decision  a  collection  of  carefully- 
chosen  marketing  problems  in  the  actual 
form  in  which  they  have  come  before 
business  men.  A  majority  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  relate  to  questions  which  have 
arisen  during  the  last  three  years.  More¬ 
over,  each  problem  is  stated  in  enough 
detail  and  with  the  necessary  facts  to 
develop  the  power  of  analysis  and  intel¬ 
ligent  conclusion.  803  pages.  Cloth. 
Net  $5.00. 


Problems  in  Industrial 
Accounting 

‘By  THOMAS  HENRY  SANDERS,  M.  Com.  Ph.  D 
Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting,  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University. 


A  FTER  a  brief  but  comprehensive  in- 
troduction  to  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  cost  accounting,  this  book  pre¬ 
sents  for  analysis  and  solution  a  wide 
variety  of  costing  problems.  Collected 
from  business  concerns  in  which  they 
actually  appeared,  these  problems  show 
specifically  the  standard  practices  of 
modern  cost  accounting  methods  and 
technique.  664  pages.  Cloth.  Net  $5.00. 


Published  by 

A.  W.  SHAW  COMPANY 

CASS,  HURON  AND  ERIE  STREETS 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 
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RELIABLE  BOOKS 

General  Psychology 

By  WALTER  S.  HUNTER 

A  survey  of  psychological  subject-matter  conducted  under  the  constant  belief  that  the  facts 
of  consciousness  and  those  of  behavior  are  most  closely  related.  $2.00,  postpaid  $2.10 

Readings  in  General  Psychology 

BY  E.  S.  ROBXNSbN  AND  FLORENCE  R.  ROBINSON 

An  indispensable  volume  of  correlated  readings.  $4-50  net 

Risk  and  Risk-Bearing 

BY  CHARLES  O.  HARDY 

An  appraisement  of  each  kind  of  machinery  that  functions  today  for  the  bearing  of,  risk  in 
modern  business.  $3.50  net 

The  New  Testament:  An  American  Translation 

BY  EDGAR  J.  GOODSPEED 

A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  language  of  our  own,  day.  $2.50  and  $3.00  net 

Syllabus  of  American  Literature 

BY  WILLIAM  T.  HASTINGS 

A  graphic  outline  of  all  the  important  events  in  American  history.  75  cents,  postpaid  85  cents 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5956  ELLIS  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


PUTNAMS’  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

OFFERS  ALL  LIBRARIES  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE 

All  orders  are  filled  quickly,  intelligently  and  accurately  ;  back  orders  are  carefully 
followed  up  ;  completeness  and  exactness  of  service  are  emphasized. 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own  London 
branch  store,  we  can  supply  English  books  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-fret. 

A  SATISFIED  LIBRARIAN*  WRITES:  The  promptness  with  which  we  have 
been  able  to  get  books  to  our  public,  especially  those  requested  for  purchase,  is  entirely  due 
to  the  good  service  which  you  have  been  giving  us. 

*  Name  upon  request 

Inquire  about  our  simple  order  system 

y  Library  Department 

■***■  ^  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Juet  West  of  5th  Avenue 
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COMPTON’S  PICTURED  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Now  in  lO  Volumes 

for  easier  h  an  tiling  and  greater  usability 

IN  the  third  full  edition  which  is  just  coming  from  the 
press,  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  8  volumes  to  io  volumes  with  no  increase  in 
price.  Although  the  work  is  but  one  year  old,  significant 
changes  have  been  made  on  519  pages.  Such  articles  as 
Wireless  and  Radio ,  Turkey,  Greece,  Germany,  Russia,  Egypt, 
etc.,  have  been  revised  to  include  developments  that  have 
taken  place  during  the  past  year. 


10  volumes,  4410  pages,  almost  10,000 
pictures — real  illustrations,  not  pen  sketches. 
Alphabetically  arranged.  Properly  propor¬ 
tioned  with  a  minimum  of  repetition.  A 
style  that  is  fascinating,  not  merely  inter¬ 
esting.  Fact-index  for  easy  finding  of  fact 
or  picture.  List  price,  $59.50,  library  price, 
$55-oo- 


If  you  have  not  seen  Compton’s  Pictured 
Encyclopedia,  test  it  at  our  expense  with 
the  privilege  of  returning  it  for  any  reason. 
Sample  pages  and  descriptive  literature 
sent  free  upon  request.  Please  address 
Dept.  11-J,  F.  E.  Compton  &  Company, 
58  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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IS  IT  POSSIBLE  ? 

for  any  manufacturing  concern  to  give  you  a  high  grade  product  at  a 
reasonably  low  price  unless  it  has  scientific  methods  of  production  and 
enjoys  a  large  volume  of  business? 

POSITIVELY  NO! 

We  operate  the  largest  re-binding  plant  in  the  United  States  with  all  up- 
to-date  methods  of  production  known  to  library  binders  and  are  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  give  you  quality  work  at  reasonable  figures. 

Write  us  today  or  send  a  couple  of  samples  to  be  bound  free. 

UNIVERSAL  PUBLISHING  SYNDICATE 

1512-14-16-18-20  N.  13th  St, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“The  World’s  Greatest  Economic  Bookbindery.” 


McClurg’s — 

specialize  in  library 
service.  Librarians  can  leave  all  details  of  their  orders  to 
our  care.  This  is  made  possible  by  our  long  years’  of 
experience  in  handling  the  book  business  of  Public  Libraries, 
Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities,  together  with  our  compre¬ 
hensive  stock  of  books  of  all  American  publishing  houses. 


A.  C.  McClurg  8c  Co. 

Library  Department 

330  East  Ohio  Street 
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IMPORTANT  RONALD 
PUBLICATIONS  FOR  THE  FALL 

September  1st 

AUDITING  PRINCIPLES 

By  R.  H.  Montgomery  and  Walter  A.  Staub 

About  500  pages.  Size  4 A  x  8 ]/2.  $3.50 

September  15th 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC 

By  Nelson  Trottman 

About  425  pages.  Size  sA  x  SjC  $5.00 

THE  SAILORS’  UNION  OF  THE 
PACIFIC 

By  P.  S.  Taylor 

About  200  pages.  Size  5  x  7j4.  $2.50 

MARKETING  NORTH-WESTERN 
APPLES 

By  H.  H.  Maynard 

About  200  pages.  Size  5  x  7/2.  $2.50 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  LAW 

By  S.  P.  Goldman 

About  480  pages.  Size  5  A  x  8j4.  $S-°° 

November  15th 

ACCOUNTANTS’  HANDBOOK 

Edited  by  Earl  A.  Saliers 

Abouti  1600  pages.  Size  4$/&'x  7 }£.  $7-50 

FILING,  ORGANIZATION  AND 
OPERATION 

By  Ethel  E.  Scholfield 

About  340  pages.  Size  5A  x  8l/2. 

100  BUSINESS  FUNDAMENTALS 

By  A.  T.  Simonds 

About  240  pages.  Size  5  x  71/ 2 

December  1st 

WEIGHING 

By  H.  T.  Wade 

About  450  pages.  Size  5 A  x  8]/2 

PLANNED  CONTROL  IN 
MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

By  William  C.  Lichtner 

About  380  pages.  Size  5 A  •*"  8J4 

THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 

Publishers 

20  Vesey  Street  New  York 


A  New  Illustrated  Edition 

One  Thousand  Poems 
for  Children 

Jacket,  inlay,  lining  paper,  title  page  and  eight 
illustrations  in  full  color  by  Ethel  Franklin 
Betts.  $3.50 

This  famous  collection  of  poems  for  children, 
originally  edited  by  Roger  Ingpen,  has  found  so 
much  favor  that  the  publishers  are  now  bringing 
it  out  in  a  beautiful  gift  edition,  illustrated  by 
Ethel  Franklin  Betts,  whose  pictures  for  the 
poems  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  are  so  well 
known.  Poems  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Eugene  Field,  and  H.  C. 
Bunner,  not  given  in  the  earlier  editions,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  one.  The  volume  is  fully  indexed, 
i.e.,  author,,  title  and  first  lines.  The  poems  in 
the  first  section  are  for  little  ones — Rhymes, 
Cradle  Songs,  Fables  and  Riddles.  Many  of  the 
best  poems  ever  written  are  found  in  the  second 
part,  which  includes  poems  of  Nature,  Home, 
Patriotism,  Humorous  Verse,,  Ballads  and  Favor¬ 
ite  Hymns. 


The  Twins  and  Tabiffa 

By  CONSTANCE  HEWARD 

Square  i2mo.  Cloth.  30  lull  page  illustrations 
by  Susan  Beatrice  Pearce.  Colored  jacket.  $1.50 

This  charming  book  for  children  is  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  AMELIAR-ANNE  AND  THE  GREEN 
LTMBRELLA.  Tabiffa  was  a  big  black  cat  with 
a  coat  like  velvet,  a  beautiful  tail  and  handsome 
whiskers.  She  belonged  partly  ,to  Peter,  who  was 
seven  years  old,  but  mostly  to  Binkie  and  Dinkie. 
the  four-year-old  twins.  Now  one  day  Tabiffa 
disappeared,  but  she  came  back,  carrying  a  small 
black  kitten  in  her  mouth,  and  then  more  excite¬ 
ment  followed. 

There  is  a  delightful  picture  in  color  to  illus¬ 
trate  each  paragraph  of  this  amusing  story. 


George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company 
Publishers  Philadelphia 
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The  Advantages  of  Cooperation 


EVERY  Library  is  interested  in  seeing  its  Children’s  Department  developed. 

Every  Library  is  concerned  that  Children  should  read  the  right  books,  more 
books.  That’s  of  first  importance  to  any  community.  So  much  so  that  it  enlists 
the  sympathy — and,  if  you  make  it  so — the  activity  of  every  agency  in  the  com¬ 
munity  which  is  interested  in  Children.  The  Boy  Scouts,  for  instance,  who  have 
just  appropriated  $100,000  to  spread  children’s  reading;  the  Woman’s  Club;  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association;  the  school;  the  church — they  are  all  interested  in 
the  cause  and  will  help  you — if  you  see  that  they  do.  The  Bookseller — particu¬ 
larly! — the  spread  of  children’s  reading  means  bread  and  butter  to  him! 

How?  Use  THE  BOOKSHELF  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS— an  authoritative 
list  of  the  best  books  for  children,  carefully  selected,  classified,  described,  and 
illustrated.  The  editors :  well-known  Librarians. 

Order  as  large  a  supply  of  THE  BOOKSHELF  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  as 
you  can  afford.*  Get  these  agencies  to  distribute  them  for  you. 

THE  BOOKSHELF  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  is  the  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  those  who  would  see  more  and  better  children’s  books  read.  It  is  the 
simplest,  cheapest  and  most  efficient  tool  yet  devised  for  this  purpose. 

R.  R.  BOWKER  COMPANY 

62  West  45th  Street  New  York  City 


QUANTITY  PRICES: 


*  Some  libraries  lower  the  cost  to  themselves 

10 

Copies  . . . 

....  $1 

250  Copies 

by  charging  3c.,  5c.,  and  10c.  per  copy. 

25 

M 

500  “ 

50 

. . . .  3 

1000  “ 

100 

U 

.  .  .  .  6 

5000  “ 

Imprint  $1.50  extra  per  order 


$14 

25 

45 

200 
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ORIFIVT  AN  international  magazine  of  art  and  culture 

V  1  ^  *  EDITED  BY  H  A  R I  G.  GOV.IL  Published  Bi-monthly  by  ORIENT  SOCIETY 


ORIENT  is  not  simply  another  magazine  published  in  the  United  States.  ORIENT  is  distinctly 
unique  and  fills  a  long  felt  want  of  a  literary  journal  of  authority  to  advance  a  better 
acquaintance  of  art,  literature,  philosophy  and  culture  of  the  East  in  terms  acceptable  to  the 
Western  understanding  and  to  bring  together  the  elite  of  the  East  and  the  West  through 
their  creative  ideas. 

What  they  say: 

ORIENT  stands  in  the  rank  of  first-ratei  journalism  of  permanent  value  and  we  heartily  congratulate  our  comrade, 

Hari  G.  Govil,  on  the  brilliant  and  artistic  get-up  of  the  magazine. — Navayuga  Weekly. 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE — •  ...  I  wish  your  Society  and  the  new  magazine  every  success  and  rejoice  to  find 
that  you  have  the  same  aims  and  ideals  which  I  have  so  much  at  heart  and  for  which  I  am  now  so  tirelessly 
working  .  .  . 

ROMAIN  RO I  .LA  X  1 ) —  .  .  .  Je  serais  heureux,  par  la  suite,  de  rester  en  relations  avec  votre  revue  at  avec  vous, 
car  j’ai,  comme  vous,  un  vif  amour  et  une  admiration  profonde  ipour  les  grands  penseurs  de  l’inde. 

BERTRAND  RUSSELL—  ...  I  wish  your  magazine  every  possible  success  and  have  the  warmest  sympathy  with 
its  objects  .  .  .  youfi  first  number  interested  me  greatly. 

ORIENT  Magazine  ought  to  be  on  the  tables  of  literary  clubs  and  public  libraries.  A  copy  of  the  magazine 
will  be  sent  to  any  librarian  upon  request  if  not  already  received. 

Annual  subscription  $2.00. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER.  ORIENT  Magazine  and  GANDHI  THE  APOSTLE  by  Haridas  Muzumdar. 
Both  for  $2.50  to  libraries  only. 

This  book  which  includes  a  Survey  of  India’s  civilization  is  the  best  authoritative  account  of  MAHATMA 
GANDHI  and  the  land  of  his  birth  available  to  American  readers. 


ORIENT  132  Nassau  Street  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

i— . .  .  ' 


REDUCED  PRICE  FOR  CHIVERS’  BINDINGS, 
IN  NIGER  LEATHER  and  BUCKRAM 

Publishers’  bindings  cost  so  little  chiefly  because  they  are  done  in 
very  long  numbers. 

We  seek  the  same  advantage  with  our  work,  that  is,  to  bind  long 
numbers  in  the  same  manner,  to  reduce  costs. 

Chivers’  standard  binding  for  ordinary  fiction;  oversewed  with  our 
special  end-papers,  real  Niger  Native-Tanned  Leather  Back,  will 
prove  to  be  the  cheapest  possible. 

This  standard!  binding  costs  75  cents  for  the  ordinary  crown  size. 
Books  bound  in  Buckram  10  cents  less. 

Leather  alone  helps  to  bind  the  book.  All  other  materials  only 
cover  it. 

High-priced  and  desirable  books  sewed  in  Chivers’  patented  hand¬ 
sewing. 

Chivers  Book  Binding  Company,  Inc., 

911-913  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Center  and  table  cases,  from  art  collection  of 
Newark  Museum  Association,  Public  Library,  Newark,  Newjersey 

For  cherished  treasures 

Let  the  public  enjoy  the  educational  stimulus  of  your 
natural  history  specimens,  rare  and  finely  bound  books, 
historical  material,  prints  and  works  of  art.  You  can  do 
so  safely  with  L.B.  standard  bronze  frame,  plate  glass 
museum  cases. 

These  cases  are  beautifully  designed  and  finished. 
They  are  dust  proof  and  insect  proof.  They  not  only 
give  excellent  display  to  your  treasures  but  actually 
help  to  preserve  them.  In  practical  design,  quality  of 
materials  and  workmanship  they  equal  the  finest  L.B. 
Library  furniture.  Their  simple  beauty  cannot  fail  to 
increase  the  appreciation  of  your  exhibit. 

There  are  two  primary  types — free-standing  and  wall 
cases.  There  is  a  choice  of  several  designs  in  each  of 
these  types  to  meet  your  needs. 

Send  for  booklet  817  “L.B.  Standard  Museum  cases” 
which  gives  the  details  of  the  construction  and  uses  of 
L.B.  Cases,  and  a  partial  list  of  users.  Address  the 
nearest  Library  division  listed  below. 


Technical  library 
furniture  and  supplies 


^bunded 


reau 

Steel  bookstack 
Museum  cases 


Boston 

89  Federal  St. 

Detroit 

Jefferson  Ave. 
&  Brush  St. 


Chicago 

214  W.  Monroe  St. 

Los  Angeles 

McKee  &  Wentworth 
440  Pacific  Electric  Bldg 


New  York 

380  Broadway 

San  Francisco 

F.W.  Wentworth  &  Co. 

39  Second  Street 
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Public  Library  Reports  and  the  Law — I 

By  LUCIUS  H.  CANNON 

Librarian  of  the  Municipal  Reference  Branch  of  thel  St.  Louis  Public  Library 


THE  provincial  point  of  view  in  civic  matters 
is  not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
smaller  communities.  Several  of  the  cities 
to  be  found  in  a  list  of  the  twenty  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States  have  more  marked  provin¬ 
cial  sentiments,  as  shown  in  their  official  acts 
and  in  their  official  omissions— in  the  censori¬ 
ousness  of  their  representative  organizations  and 
their  newspapers  on  the  expenditures  of  city 
councils  and  city  executives,  than  some  other 
cities  whose  population  is  below  one  hundred 
thousand. 

Every  citizen  endorses  wise  caution  in  muni¬ 
cipal  expenditures  as  a  civic  duty.  It  is  to  be 
commended  rather  than  criticised  or  condemned. 
However  there  is  a  happy  mean  where  neither 
niggardliness  nor  extravagance  is  manifest. 
The  municipality  need  present  neither  the  cring¬ 
ing  attitude  of  miserable  poverty,  nor  the  extra- 
vagancel  of  inordinate  income. 

These  generalizations  have  specific  reference 
to  the  official  reports  of  cities;  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  compiled,  written  and  printed ; 
to  the>  frank  neglect  and  indifference  of  officials 
in  following  out  the  directions  of  the  laws  gov¬ 
erning  the  writing  of  the  reports;  to  an  obvious 
belief,  or  contumacy  on  the  part  of  certain  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  city  that  “economy”  is  higher  than 
law. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Munro  of  Harvard  University  com¬ 
plains  that  city  reports  are  not  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plicit;  that  he  has  looked  thru  folios  of  reports 
of  water  departments  to  find  the  source  of  the 

*  Neither  this  charge  nor  the  one  following  about  the 
street  departments  applies  to  the  City  of  St.  Louis.  For 
over  ten  years  the  water  department  reports  have 'con¬ 
tained  each  year  a  standard  summary  of  all  this  infor¬ 
mation,  supplementing  and  included  in  the  general  re¬ 
port.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  form  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  England  Water  Works  Associ¬ 
ation.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  enduring 
value  of  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
utilization  of  the  “trivial”  facts,  such  as  the  name  of 
books  used  during  the  school  year,  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  much  other  information,  contained  in 


water  and  failed;  and  vainly,  for  the  cost  of 
the  water  supply.* 

The  inadequacy  of  official  reports  does  not 
apply  alone  to  those  of  the  municipalities.  Com¬ 
plaint  may,  with  equal  justice  and  more  reason 
be  raised  against  state  and  governmental  re¬ 
ports.  Their  voluminousness,  their  duplications, 
their  irrelevancy,  their  paucity  of  vital  interest; 
in  some  cases,  even  their  lack  of  accuracy,  their 
failure  in  respect  to  style,  and  not  rarely,  de¬ 
fiance  of  grammatical  rules — these  complaints 
seem  to  justify  protest.  Many  of  the  govern¬ 
mental  reports  are  written  by  those  who  have 
the  letters  of  many  degrees  after  their  names; 
and  of  some  the  authors  are  in  great  univer¬ 
sities.  Which  forces  the  gratuitous  comment: 
What  availeth  great  learning  if  it  may  not  be 
intelligibly  imparted;  or  if  the  “facts”  are  not 
accurately  and  intelligently  presented. 

II. 

There  is  a  small  city  in  West  Virginia,  called 
Clarksburg,  whose  population  the  United  States 
Census  for  1920  gave  as  27,869.  It  is  under 
the  city  manager  form  of  government,  and  the 
city  manager  is  Harrison  Gray  Otis.  Mr.  Otis 
is  cosmopolitan  in  spirit1  as  well  as  in  practice, 
and  has  some  very  unique  ideas  on  city  reports, 
which  he  very  plausibly  presents.  Some  of  his 
points  have  wide  application,  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  quoted  here.  Like  all  cosmopolites, 
Mr.  Otis  is  witty.  The  humorous  sallies  (which 
hypnotists,  conscious  or  unconscious,  who  are 
after  the  pocket-book  always  eliminate  from 
their  discourses  because  of  the  seriousness  of 

these  reports,  are  of  immense  interest  even  after  a 
period  of  sixty  years.  The  reports  of  the  Streets  and 
Sewers,  Public  Service,  Public  Utilities  departments, 
and  the  Comptroller’s  report  among  many  more  that 
could,  with  equal  justice  be  named,  are  not  only  read¬ 
able  and  interesting,  but  are  well  printed  and  attrac¬ 
tively  bound.  Some  governors  have  been  thought 
available  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  be¬ 
cause  they  “fought”  for,  advocated  and  inaugurated' 
a  budgetary  system  for  state  expenditures.  St.  Louis, 
has  had  a  budget  for  forty  years. 
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their  objective)  in  his  preachment  show,  altho 
he  was  addressing  fellow  city-managers,  that  he 
stands  on  equal  footing  with  the  mutable  many, 
and  that  he  has  no  fear  of  endangering  his  dig¬ 
nity  by  indulging  in  a  keen,  refined  sense  of 
humor. 

The  preparation  of  an  annual  report  gives  to  the  city 
manager,  Mr.  Otis  says,  his  one  big  opportunity  to 
play  host  to  his  taxpayers.  The  fact  that  the  charter 
usually  requires  such  a  report  and  that  the  city  foots 
the  bill,  simply  increases  the  obligation  resting  upon 
the  manager.  The  report  should  be  a  real  feast — a 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  if  you  will — so  full  of  fresh, 
wholesome  ideas  and  food  for  thought  that  strangers 
will  devour  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

...  A  real  feast  must  be  carefully  planned  long  in 
advance.  So,  too,  the  annual  report.  Each  week 
should  yield  some  definite  contribution  of  increased 
or  added  service.  The  field  of  community  welfare 
should  be  cultivated  to  produce  a  rotation  of  crops. 
These  crops  may  be  gathered  by  securing  monthly 
reports  from  department  heads.  To  each  report 
should  be  added  suggestions  whereby  the  department’s 
efficiency  may  be  increased.  Thus  the  next  crop  is 
planted. 

A  camera  is  a  handy  harvesting  tool  ....  As  the 
end  of  the  year  draws  near,  assemble  the  stores  of 
facts  and  select  the  finest  specimens  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Sort  well  and  plan  the  meal. 

You  must  remember,  he  warns,  that  your  depart¬ 
ment-heads  may  not  have  been  chosen  for  their  literary 
ability.  So  it  might  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  call  in  a 
newspaper  writer  to  edit  the  material. 

Having  picked  out  the  best  stories,  boil  them  down, 
and  after  carefully  removing  the  “I’s,”  season  with 
comparison.  Unrelated  facts  are  often  insipid  and 
hard  to  digest.  These  comparisons  may  be  in  figures, 
lines,  circles,  sketches  or  photographs.  Apply  them 
with  judgment  and  remove  any  trace  of  bitterness. 
Use  only  the  quantity  needed  to  bring  out  the  true 
value  of  the  accomplishment.  Stir  in  a  bit  of  human 
interest  to  keep  the  pot  from  boiling  dry. 

Now  prepare  the  financial  statements.  If  these  come 
to  you  already  prepared  from  the  auditor’s  delicates¬ 
sen  shop,  be  sure  to  inspect  them  carefully.  Finances 
are  a  necessary  but  dangerous  part  of  a  report  and 
of  little  value  without  proper  comparisons.  Most  tables 
of  statistics  will  stand  condensing.  Uong  inventories 
of  bolts  and  nuts  contain  little  nourishment. 

In  assembling  the  course  three  things  must  be  borne 
in  mind:  (1)  It  is  a  report  to  the  people  and  worth¬ 
less  unless  read,  hence  it  must  be  readable.  (2)  It 
is  for  the  people,  hence  copies  must  be  delivered  to 
all  taxpayers,  or  at  least  to  all  the  holders  of  realty. 
(3)  It  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  people,  hence  don’t  be 
extravagant  by  insisting  upon  embossed  covers  and 
thick  volumes.  Now  set  your  table.  Reports  must 
be  attractively  set  up.  Your  public  is  not  so  hungry 
for  municipal  information  that  it  will  dig  ravenously 
into  cold  hash  served  in  uninviting  packages  over  the 
clerk’s  counter. 

Select  good  paper,  good  type,  good  illustrations. 
Arrange  the  courses  in  logical  sequence.  You  are 
selling  good  government.  Your  report  should  qualify 
as  a  “best  seller”  except  that  it  must  be  quite  free 
from  fiction. 

Assuming  that  the  stories  of  achievement  are  ready 
to  be  taken  up,  prepare  them  for  the  report  by  cutting 
into  short  paragraphs  set  off  by  spicy  sub-heads  in 
boldfaced  type.  Each  heading  should  state  an  in¬ 
teresting  fact  and  not  simply  label  a  part  of  an  ex¬ 


hibit.  From  these  headings  select  the  most  toothsome 
bits  as  the  ingredients  for  an  “appetizer.”  This  may 
appear  as  a  part  of  the  manager’s  letter  of  trans¬ 
mittal  or  serve  as  a  “foreword’’  to  the  report.  If 
properly  prepared  and  served,  the  report  will  find  a 
most  enthusiastic  welcome,  and  Mr.  Taxpayer  will 
smack  his  lips  and,  pass  up  his  plate  for  more  good 
government.  Perhaps  he  will  even  pay  his  tax  bill  with 
pleasure.  For  dessert  set  forth  plans  for  proposed 
service  and  improvements  for  the  coming  year,  not  in 
full  detail  but  in  light  outline,  so  as  to  leave  your 
guests  in  a  mood  of  good  fellowship  and  anticipation. 
Don’t  be  alarmed  by  the  occasional  groan  of  the 
chronic  curbstone  dyspeptic.  It  is  reward  enough  to 
see  the  citizens  as  a  whole  smoking  the  pipe  of  political 
peace  and  planning  for  another  year  of  united  com¬ 
munity  service. 

Ill 

The  reports  of  public  libraries,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  lack  distinction.  With  all  of  the  defects 
that  they  are  alleged  to  contain  the  reports  of 
the  departments  of  many  municipalities  are  far 
superior  from  every  point  of  view.  In  the 
compilation  of  library  reports  there  often  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  apathy  that  cannot  escape  the 
critical  reader — a  perfunctoriness  in  their  mak¬ 
ing — a  cheapness  in  their  dress, _that  places  many 
of  them  below  mediocrity.  A  large  number  of 
the  reports  omit  the  local  features,  the  ‘'human 
element,”  the  “anything”  of  “general  interest,” 
so  that  by  changing  a  few  names,  the  addition  or 
the  elision  of  two,  or  three,  or  more  figures  in 
the  statistical  tables,  one  report  might  answer 
for  all  of  the  libraries  of  the  country.  This  is 
said  with  certain  mental  reservations.  Statistics, 
a  little  space  for  text,  an  illustration  or  two 
and  the  coven — these  go  to  make  up  the  report 
of  the  “literary”  department  of  the  city!  There 
is  a  suppressed  wail  from  some  librarians,  that 
“there  is  nothing  to  write  about.”  The  fact  is, 
so  much  is  omitted  that  the  laws  outline  that  li¬ 
brary  reports  shall  contain,  that  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  elimination  than 
inclusion. 

Library  reports  may  be  made  enduring  litera¬ 
ture,  or  they  may  be  compilations  of  statistical 
matter  as  valueless  in  a  few  months  as  a  railway¬ 
time  table  five  years  old. 

William  Dean  Howells  walked  into  a  Boston 
police  court  many  years  ago.  It  may  have  been 
a  definite  plan  of  his,  or  only  a  vagrant  fancy. 

The  walls  of  the  court  rooms  might,  if  they 
could,  repeat  the  wails  of  neglected  women,  the 
peevish  cries  of  uncared-for  children,  the  snivel¬ 
lings  of  intoxicated  men  and  women;  the  stories 
of  hopeless  sorrow,  of  unrestrained  passions,  of 
unrelieved  sordidness.  These  subjects  are  with¬ 
out  the  purview  of  Howells,  but  he  finally  gave 
the  result  of  his  visit  in  a  sketch  entitled,  “Police 
Report.” 

We  see  police  reports  daily  in  the  papers,  but 
they  are  never  pointed  out  as  exhibits  of  litera- 
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ture.  The  “Police  Report'’  of  Howells  was 
originally  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  later  in  one  of  his  books.  It  is,  and  has 
been,  something  more  than  ephemeral  literature. 
It  is  enduring.  It  has  been  mentioned  time 
and  again,  in  schools  of  journalism,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
most  unpromising  material. 

Possibly  we  are  too  near  the  period  of  issue 
of  library  reports  to  gauge  their  value;  or  their 
appraisement  may  be  influenced  by  prejudices 
we  would  be  slow  to  acknowledge. 

We  may  only  imagine  the  intense,  widespread 
excitement  that  would  follow  the  discovery,  by 
Egyptian  archaeologists,  of  a  report  of  Phale- 
reus,  librarian  of  the  library  of  the  Temple  of 
Serapis,  with  its  one  hundred  thousand  volumes ! 
Would  any  ^statement  of  mere  statistics  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  appease  our  eager  wonder  and  curiosity? 
Would  details,  however,  trifling  and  minute  be 
too  prolix  for  our  straining  eyes? 

If  thru  some  alchemy,  now  unknown,  the 
sublimated  qualities  of  library  reports  should 
permeate  the  atmosphere,  a  sensitive  instru¬ 
ment  might  be  invented  to  catch  and  register 
these  qualities,  something  after  the  manner  in 
which  the  thermometer  indicates  the  changes  in 
temperature.  We  could  at  once  know,  without 
prejudice,  the  grades  of  the  reports,  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  movement  of  the  imprisoned  mercury. 
The  high  grades,  the  low  and  the  medium  would 
be  recorded  on  the  disk,  or  in  the  glass  tube,  as 
impersonally  as  the  distribution  of  the  falling 
rain.  The  inclusions,  the  omissions  would  go 
to  make  up  the  “qualities.”  Departure  from 
conventional  report-writing  might  be  shown  by 
an  eccentric  movement  of  the  mercury. 

It  is  regrettable  to  consider  that  the  wholly 
practical  use  of  this  instrument  might  be  im¬ 
paired  by  the  legislative  enactments  to  be  found 
in  many  states!  For  reports  may  not  always  take 
on  the  qualities  of  those  who  make  them.  The 
report  of  a  public  library  is  not  the  result  of 
the  capriciousness  of  the  librarian,  if  he  con¬ 
scientiously  follows  the  law,  nor  of  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  the  library  board  of  directors. 

IV. 

In  a  law  covering  the  requirements  of  the 
annual  report  of  a  railroad  there  are  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  provisions  to  be  considered. 
Among  some  of  the  questions  that  are  required 
to  be)  answered  are)  the  following:  Average  rate 
of  speed  adopted  by  ordinary  passenger  trains 
including  stops.  Average  rate  of  speed  adopted 
by  ordinary  passenger  trains  when  in  motion. 
Amount  of  freight,  specifying  the  quantity  in 
tons,  of  the  products  of  the  forests,  of  animals, 
of  vegetable  food,  other  agricultural  products, 
manufactures,  merchandise,  and  other  articles. 


Length  of  iron  used  in  renewals,  in  feet,  with 
weight  and  cost,  repairs  of  buildings,  repairs  of 
fences  and  gates,  repairs  of  engines  and  ten¬ 
ders;  depreciation  of  engines  and  tenders;  office 
expenses  and  stationery,  wood  and  water  station 
attendance.  Oil  and  waste  for  engine  and 
tenders;  oil  and  waste  for  freight  cars;  oil  and 
waste  for  baggage  and  passenger  cars.  Damages 
to  property  including  damages  by  fire,  cattle 
killed  on  road,  etc.,  etc. 

There  are  also  laws  specifically  or  impliedly 
outlining  the  contents  of  the  reports  of  public 
libraries.  These  laws  are  found  in  the  statutes 
of  many  states. 

Some  of  the  state  laws  prescribing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  library  reports  are  clear  and  unequivo¬ 
cal.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  argument  be¬ 
cause  of  any  ambiguity. 

V. 

Alabama*  Connecticut  Indiana 

Boston  Florida  Iowa 

Colorado  Illinois 


Obedience  to  law  is  imperative.  A  public 
official  need  not  be  a  lawyer,  but  a  knowdedge 
of  the  law  creating  his  office  and  governing  its 
administration  is  necessary  in  order  that  he  may 
see  to  the  law’s  enforcement,  and  follow  its 
mandates  under  his  official  oath. 

Of  the  list  of  states  given  above  whose  laws 
on  library  reports  follow,  the  laws  of  Colorado, 
Connecticut  and  Florida  prescribe  that  besides 
statistics  the  report  shall  Contain  matter  “of 
general  interest.” 

The  law  of  Illinois  says,  “and  any  other 
statistics,,  information  and  suggestions  that  may 
be  of  interest.”  In  Indiana  the  city  public  li¬ 
brary  “board  shall  make  ...  a  detailed  report 
of  its  doings  in  library  matters  including  a 
complete  account  of  its  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures.”  The  report  of  the  Iowa  town,  or  city 
public  library  board  shall  include  besides  sta¬ 
tistics,  “such  further  information  as  it  may  deem 
important.” 

The  frequency  and  time  of  the  reports  and 
the  officers,  official  body,  or  department  to  whom 
the  report  shall  be  made  vary. 

In  Alabama  the  law  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  public  libraries  by  counties, 
prescribes  that  these  libraries  shall  make  “such 
regular  and  special  reports  to  the  Department 
[of  Archives  and  History]  as  may  be  required.” 
The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  relating  to  Boston 
declare  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  public 
library  must  make  a  semi-annual  report,  “and 
whenever  required  by  the  mayor,  or  city  council 

*  For  greater  facility  of  reference  the  arrangement  of 
The  states  and  cities  is  alphabetical. 
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make  and  present  in  writing  a  particular  report. 

.  .  .”  In  the  cities  of  Colorado  over  100,000 
inhabitants,  the  boards  of  directors  of  public 
libraries  “shall  annually  before  the  third  Mon¬ 
day  in  March,  make  a  report  to  the  city  council. 

.  .  .”  The  Connecticut  law  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Public  Library  Committee 
which  may  establish  free  public  libraries.  These 
libraries  and  any  free  public  library  receiving 
state  aid,  “shall  annually  make  a  report  to  the 
Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee.” 

When  a  city  council  (Connecticut)  establishes 
a  public  library,  the  board  of  directors  “shall 
make  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  June, 
an  annual  report  to  the  city  council  for  the  year 
ending  the  first  of  June.”  In  Florida  “the  li¬ 
brary  board  shall  on  or  before  the  second  Mon¬ 
day  in  June  in  each  year  make  a  report  to  the 
city  or  town  council.  ,  .  .”  The  Illinois  law 
requires  that  “within  fifteen  days  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  each  fiscal  year  of  the  city,  incor¬ 
porated  town,  township  or  village,  the  [public 
library]  board  of  directors  shall  make  a  report 
...  to  the  city  council,  board  of  town  auditors 
or  board  of  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be.”  “At 
least  once  each  year,”  says  the  Indiana  law, 
“such  [city  public  library]  board  shall  make 
to  the  common  council  of  the  city  a  detailed 
report.  .  .  .”  The  law  of  Iowa  directs  that  “the 
[town  or  city  public  library]  board  of  trustees 
shall  each  year  make  to  the  council  a  report 
for  the  year  ending  December  thirty-first.  .  .  .” 

ALABAMA 

Section  799.  .  .  .  [The  director  of  the  department 

of  archives  and  history]  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  board  of  trustees  to  be  by  them  transmitted  to 
the  governor,  to  be  accompanied  by  such  historical 
papers  and  documents  as  may  be  deemed  of  impor¬ 
tance  by  him,  and  the  director  shall  contract  for  the 
printing  and  binding  of  said  report  .  .  .  [He  shall 
prepare  for  the  press  the  reports  of  the  Alabama 
Historical  Commission  ....  ]> — Alabama:  Code, 
1907,  p.  466. 

[A  law  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  libraries  by  counties.]  ...  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  now  charged 
with  the  library  extension  activities  of  the  State,  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  such  libraries  .  .  . 
and  such  county  libraries  shall,  on  request,  make  such 
regular  and  special  reports  to  the  Department  as  may 
be  required. — Alabama:  General  Acts,  1919,  p.  1125. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Section  10.  Said  board  [of  trustes  of  the  public 
library]  shall,  setni-annually,  and  whenever  required 
by  the  mayor  or  city  council,  make  and  present  in  writ¬ 
ing  a  particular  report  and  a  statement  of  all  their  acts 
and  proceedings.  [Statutes  relating  to  the  City  of 
Boston,  1908,  p.  59.} 

Chapter  21,  Section  2.  The  board  shall,  in  its 
annual  report,  include  a  statement  of  the  condition  of 
the  library,  the  number  of  books  that  have  been 
added  thereto  during  the  year,  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  examine  the  library,  and  the 
total  amount  of  money  received  from  fines  and  sales. 
- — Boston  Revised  Ordinances,  1914,  p.  34. 

COLORADO 

Section  4533.  The  board  of  directors  [of  public 


libraries  in  cities  of  over  100,000]  shall  annually  be¬ 
fore  the  third  Monday  in  March,  make  a  report  to 
the  city  council  of  the  condition  of  their  trust  on  the 
first  day  of  March,  which  report  shall  show  for  the 
preceding  twelve  months  the  moneys  received,  its 
sources,  disposition  and  amount  on  hand;  number  of 
books  received,  lost,  condemned,  and  remaining  on 
hand;  number  of  persons  using  the  reading  room  and 
the  number  of  periodicals  regularly  filed  for  their  use, 
number  of  persons  taking  books  for  home  reading  on 
cards,  and  the  number  of  books  loaned;  name  of  per¬ 
sons  donating  cash,  books  or  other  property,  and  a 
description  thereof;  together  with  such  other  statistics, 
information  and  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  of 
general  interest. — Colorado:  Mills’  Annotated  Statutes, 
1912,  v.  2,  p.  1954. 

CONNECTICUT 

Section  1084.  The  general  assembly  shall  biennially 
appoint  two  persons,  who,  with  the  governor,  shall  con¬ 
stitute  the  state  library  committee.  Said  committee 
shall  have  charge  of  the  state  library  and  supreme 
court  building  and  the  grounds  connected  therewith, 
and  shall  appoint  a  state  librarian,  who  shall  have 
charge,  under  them,  of  said  building  and  the  grounds 
connected  therewith,  report  biennially  to  the  general 
assembly,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
required  by  law. 

Section  1087.  The  state  librarian  shall,  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  library  committee,  appoint  an 
assistant  to  such  librarian,  which  assistant  shall  be  an 
examiner  of  public  records.  .  .  .  Said  assistant,  as 
such  examiner  of  public  records,  shall  cause  such  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  taken  by  the  persons  having  the  care  and 
custody  of  public  records  as  may  be  necessary  to  put 
said  records  in  the  custody  and  condition  required  by 
the  laws  .  .  .  and  shall  submit  a  biennial  report  to 
the  state  librarian. 

Section  1106.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
annually  appoint  five  persons  who  shall  be  known  as 
the  Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  said  committee  shall  receive  any  compensation 
for  his  services  as  such  member,  but  the  members  of 
said  committee  shah  be  paid  their  necessary  expenses. 

.  .  .  [This  Committee  shall  not  expend  to  exceed  four 
thousand  dollars.  It  shall  make  a  semi-annual  re¬ 
port  of  all  money  expended  to  the  Comptroller.] 

Section  1107.  The  Connecticut  Public  Library  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  give  to  communities  advice  and  assistance 
in  the  organization,  establishment  and  administration 
of  free  public  libraries,  and  shall  extend  to  all  free 
public  libraries  aid  in  selecting  and  cataloguing  books 
and  in  library  management.  .  .  . 

Section  1108.  The  Connecticut  Public  Library  Com¬ 
mittee  .  .  .  shall  annually  report  its  doings  to  the 
governor.  • 

Section  1112.  The  libraries  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  any  free  public  library  re¬ 
ceiving  a  state  appropriation,  shall  annually  make  a 
report  to  the  Connecticut  Public  Library  Committee. 

Section  1114.  The  city  council  of  any  .city  may 
establish  and  maintain  a  public  library  and  reading 
room,  together  with  such  kindred  apartments  and 
facilities  as  said  council  shall  approve;  .  .  . 

Section  1115.  [When  the  city  council  establish  and 
maintain  a  public  library  and  reading  room  under 
authority  of  Section  1114,  the  mayor  shall  appoint  a 
board  of  nine  directors.] 

Section  1119.  Said  board  of  directors  shall  make  on 
or  before  the  second  Monday  of  June,  an  annual  re¬ 
port  to  the  city  council  for  the  year  ending  the  first 
of  June,  stating  the  various  sums  of  money  received 
from  the  library  fund  and  other  sources,  and  how  and 
for  what  such  moneys  have  been  expended;  the  number 
of  books  and  periodicals  on  hand;  the  number  added 
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by  purchase,  gift  or  otherwise,  during  the  year:  the 
number  lost  or  missing ;  the  number-  of  visitors  attend- 
lng;  the  number  of  books  loaned  out,  and  the  general 
character  of  such  books;  with  such  other  statistics, 
information  and  suggestions,  as  they  may  deem  of 
general  interest.  All  such  portions  of  said  report  as 
l elate  to  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  money,  as 
well .  as  the  number  of!  books  on  hand,  books  lost  or 
missing  and  books  purchased  shall  be  verified  by 
affidavit.— Connecticut:  General  Statutes,  1918,  v.  1,  dd 
371,  376,  377,  378,  379. 

FLORIDA 

Section  1881.  The  library  board  shall,  on  or  before 
tlie  second  Monday  in  June  in  each  year  make  a  report 


to  the)  city  or  town  council  of  the  condition  of  their 
trust;  on  the  first  day  of  June  in  such  year,  showing 
all  moneys  received  and  expended;  the  number  of 
books  and  periodicals  on,  hand;  newspapers  and  cur¬ 
rent  literature  subscribed  for  or  donated  to  the  read¬ 
ing  room  department;  the  number  of  books  'and 
periodicals  ordered  by  purchase,  gift  or  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  and  the  number  lost  or  missing;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  attending;  the  number  of  and  char¬ 
acter  of  books  loaned  or  issued,  with  such  statistics, 
information  and  suggestions  as  they  may  deem  of 
general  interest,  or  as  the  city  or  town  council  may 
require,  which  report  shall  be  verified  by  affidavit  of 
the  proper  officers  of  said  board. — Florida:  Revised 
General  Statutes,  1920,  v.  1,  p.  1029. 


THE  MAIN  FACADE  OF  THE  WILMINGTON  INSTITUTE  FREE  LIERARY.  E.  L.  TILTON  AND  A.  M.  GITHENS  ARCHITECTS 


T 


Wilmington’s  New  Library  Building 


'HE  new  library  building  in  Wilmington  is 
on  Tenth  Street  and  extends  from  Market 
to  King  Streets,  facing  Rodney  Square,  a 
beautiful  park  in  the  heart  of  the  business  dis¬ 
trict.  On  the  west  side  of  Rodney  Square  is  the 
large  Du  Pont  Building.  On  the  east  side  is 
the  combined  City  and  County  Building  of 
classic  design.  The  library  is  two  stories  high 
on  Market  Street  and  three  stories  on  King 
Street,  and  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet 
long  by  eighty  feet  wide.  Messrs.  E.  L.  Tilton 
and  A.  M.  Githens,  of  New  York,  were  the 
architects  of  the  Library  and  the  duPont  En¬ 
gineering  Company,  of  Wilmington,  the  general 
contractors. 

The  building  is  in  the  Roman  Classic  style  and 
is  built  of  gray-white  limestone.  The  double 
entrance  doors  are  heavy,  paneled  black  walnut, 
each  valve  eighteen  feet  high  by  four  feet  wide, 
visible  only  when  the  library  is  closed.  Visitors 
pass  thru  swinging  glass  doors  just  inside  the 
large  front  doors  and  find  themselves  in  a 
beautiful  hall  in  Pompeiian  decoration,  design 
and  colors  being  copied  directly  from  the  Bosco 
Reale  rooms  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  Broad  stairways  lead  from 
each  end  of  this  hall  to  the  second  floor. 


The  entrance  hall  is  separated  from  the  library 
proper  by  a  glass  screen  about  ten  feet  high, 
just  inside  of  which  will  be  found  the  main 
delivery  desk  in  the  center  of  a  large  space 
seventy  feet  long  by  thirty-five  feet  wide,  open 
to  the  roof  and  lighted  by  a  large  skylight.  The 
limits  of  this  central  Atrium  are  defined  by 
polished  black  columns.  A  corridor  extends 
around  the  Atrium  on  the  second  floor,  and  the 
roof  is  supported  by  buff  columns.  The  frieze 
above  the  lower  columns  is  an  ivory-toned  cast 
of  the  Panthenaic  procession  from  the  Par¬ 
thenon.  All  the  color  decoration  of  the  build¬ 
ing  has  been  concentrated  in  the  hallway  and  in 
the  central  Atrium. 

The  main  floor  is  without  corridors  and  with 
few  partitions,  one  room  giving  direct  access  to 
another  and  all  supervised  in  a  general  way 
from  the  delivery  desk  at  the  entrance.  There 
is  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  useful  floor 
space,  and  a  sense  of  openness  and  soft  light. 
Back  of  the  delivery  desk  are  free-standing 
wooden  cases  with  wooden  cases  around  the 
walls,  shelving  fiction  and  other  much-used 
books. 

On  the  east  end  of  this  floor  is  the  main  read¬ 
ing  and  reference  room,  seventy-five  feet  long 
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THE  ENTRANCE  HALL 


by  forty-five  feet  wide,  one-half  of  which  is  used 
for  readers  and  one-half  for  the  shelving  of 
about  fifty  thousand  volumes  open  to  the  public. 
Above  the  shelving  is  a  mezzanine  floor  open 
to  readers  upon  request. 

On  the  west  end  is  the  magazine  reading  room 
about  forty-five  feet  square,  on  each  side  of 
which  are  administrative  offices. 

On  the  east  end  of  the  building  underneath 
the  main  reading  and  reference  room  is  the 
children’s  room,  with  a  separate  entrance  from 
King  Street.  The  children’s  room  is  exceedingly 
attractive,  enhanced  by  the  thirteen  large  paint¬ 
ings  above  the  low  bookcases,  the  originals  of 
N.  C.  Wyeth’s  illustrations  for  “Robinson 
Crusoe.”  There  is  an  entrance  from  this  room 
directly  to  the  stacks  and  another  to  the  stair¬ 
way  which  leads  to  the  main  floor. 

Underneath  the  main  floor  are  two  tiers  of 
Snead  stacks  providing  shelving  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  volumes. 

With  the  exception  of  three  small  rooms  given 
over  to  members  of  the  staff,  the  second  floor 
is  not  at  present  used  for  library  purposes.  On 
the  west  end  of  the  building  is  a  small  lecture 
hall;  on  the  east  end  a  large  room,  with  over¬ 
head  lighting  which  will  be  leased  to  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Society  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  permanent 
exhibit  of  the  collection  of  Howard  Pyle  Pic¬ 
tures. 

Both  of  these  rooms  can  be  taken  over  for 
library  purposes  whenever  such  a  course  is 


necessary.  There  is  also  an  unassigned  room  on 
this  floor. 

The  building  is  equipped  with  an  electric 
elevator,  electric  booklift  for  the  reference  de¬ 
partment,  and  other  mechanical  equipment  usual 
in  a  modern  building. 

Arthur  L.  Bailey,  Librarian. 

Books  for  European  Libraries 

MOST  important  result  .  .  .  has  been  to 

render  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  up 
the  flow  of  learned  periodicals  and  journals 
from  France,  England  and  America  into  the 
libraries  [of  Central  European  universities] 
and  to  obtain  the  equipment  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  laboratories.  Professors  in  the 
greatest  of  these  institutions  continually  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  month  by  month  falling 
behind  in  a  conspectus  of  world  events  in  re¬ 
search  and  scholarship.  .  .  And  the  present 
position  of  monetary  exchange  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  either  to  fill  the  gaps  in  their  libraries 
caused  by  the  dead  years  of  the  War  or  to 
establish  unbroken  connections  with  post-war 
publication.  ...  No  task  the  learned  societies 
and  educational  associations  of  England  and 
America  could  undertake  could  compare  in  so¬ 
cial  value  with  the  effort  to  fill  out  the  broken 
files  in  the  libraries  of  Central  Europe  and  to 
suDply  the  materials  of  experiment  to  their 
laboratories. — Thomas  H.  Dickinson,  in  “The 
New  Old-World.”  Dutton,  1923.  p.  105. 


The  Public  Library  and  Cultural  Ideals* 

By  GEORGE  H.  TRIPP 

Librarian  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Free  Public  Library 


TO  an  inquiry  why  Dean  Inge,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s,  should  be  called  the  “gloomy 
Dean,”  came  the  response,  “’E’s  not  gloomy, 
but  what  we  might  call  ‘a  sad  hoptimist.’  ” 

It  is  a  sad  hoptimist  that  surveys  the  present 
condition  of  life  and  letters.  Personally  I  con¬ 
fess  to  an  uncurable  optimism,  even  willing  to 
imitate  the  conventional  attitude  of  the  ostrich, 
but  on  taking  my  head  out  of  the  sand,  and 
rubbing  my  eyes,  I  see 

Futuristic  and  Bolshevistic  art. 

I  hear  the  blatant  saxaphone  stridently  jaz¬ 
zing  to  the  confusion  of  “Music,  heavenly 
maid.” 

I  see  dancing  degenerated  from  the  graceful 
dances  of  the  past  into  a  riot  of  toddling, 
bunny-hugging,  and  the  shimmy. 

The  game  of  bridge,  a  game  interesting  and 
intellectual,  yet  pursued  by  some  of  its 
devotees  to  the  neglect  of  home,  children, 
and  religion,  become  truly  a  “pons  asin- 
orum.” 

While  architecture  has  made  great  advances 
in  the  last  few  years,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
two  great  buildings,  one  a  world  wonder  for 
its  imposing  height,  and  its  filmy  grace  of  orna¬ 
ment,  is  an  apotheosis  of  cheap  goods,  and  the 
other  overtopping  all  others  in  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  was  built  by  chewing  gum. 

What  of  the  girls?  Instead  of  the  “maiden 
standing  with  reluctant  feet,  where  the  brook 
and  river  meet,”  the  flapper  calls,  “Come  on  in, 
the  water’s  fine!” 

What  of  our  government?  Paternalism  at 
the  helm,  liberty  endangered.  Constraint  in¬ 
stead  of  self-restraint.  The  theme — Be  good, 
because  the  law  demands  it. 

Do  we  find  much  encouragement  in  ihe  daily 
press?  Humor — instead  of  beauty  of  line  and 
good-natured  wit,  vulgarism  prevails,  and  un¬ 
worthy  themes  are  emphasized.  Mutt  and  Jeff 
and  Petey  Dink  have  almost  as  many  admirers 
as  Babe  Ruth. 

In  the  book  world,  tho  notable  work  has  been 
brought  out  in  biography,  history,  essays,  social 
science,  and  of  course  in  the  applied  arts,  in 
fiction  there  is  little  to  sive  comfort  to  the 
lovers  of  pure  literature.  Risque  books  are 
poured  forth  in  a  constant  stream,  which  pollutes 

*  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  librarians  of  large 
libraries  at  Silver  Bay,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  September  4, 
1923. 


the  waters  of  life  as  much  as  any  factory  the 
clearness  of  a  mountain  brook.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  read  Edwin  Markham  in  Current  History 
for  August. 

How  about  poetry?  On  the  whole  good,  but 
lovers  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  Longfellow  are 
howled  down  as  Victorian,  a  word  which  has 
the  same  effect  on  an  ultra  modernist,  as  bour¬ 
geois  to  a  bolshevist.  Amy  has  pushed  James 
Russell  off  his  pedestal. 

The  trouble  with  those  of  so-called  artistic 
temperament,  whether  painters  or  critics,  is 
their  one-sidedness.  In  art  no  painting  is  worth 
considering  unless  it  is  a  portrait,  which  does 
not  too  faithfully  copy  the  original  features  of 
the  sitter,  or  a  misty  landscape,  into  which  you 
have  to  put  your  own  imagination.  In  literature, 
nothing  is  worth  while,  unless  illicit  sex  prob¬ 
lems  are  emphasized.  Book  criticisms  are 
rarely  dependable.  There  seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
spiracy  of  adulation,  while  the  publishers  are 
most  unblushing  in  their  effrontery.  Listen  to 
this, 

“Mr.  D - ,  however,  is  the  only  American 

novelist  who  rises  to  heights  of  cosmic  sublimity. 
He  is  an  eminent  spirit  brooding  over  a  world 
which,  in  spite  of  many  condemnations,  he 
deeply  and  soberly  loves.”  In  behalf  of  the 

world,  Mr.  D - ,  we  thank  you,  and  now 

feel  that  there  is  still  hope  for  us. 

But  in  spite  of  all,  and  notwithstanding  Mr. 

D - ,  we  will  not  brood,  but  still  remain 

optimists,  tho  somewhat  saddened  on  seeing 
materialism  rampant,  irreverence  everywhere, 
veneration  unknown,  and  consistent  disrespect  of 
laws  prevalent. 

What  Is  the  Ideal  Culture? 

Cultural  conceptions  have  greatly  varied  in 
different  times  and  places.  In  ancient  Persia 
the  well-rounded  youth  was  trained  to  ride  well, 
to  shoot  straight,  and  to  tell  the  truth.  In 
China,  a  profound  study  of  Confucius  with 
long  finger-nails  denoting  freedom  from  manual 
toil.  The  education  of  the  man  of  culture  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  demanded  that  he  should  ride 
well,  dance  gracefully,  and  fence  with  skill.  The 
culture  of  Greece  and  the  refined  civilization 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  limited  to  a  few,  and 
the  opportunities  for  culture  have  been  only 
open  to  the  many  within  comparatively  modern 
times.  Meanwhile  the  whole  conception  of  cul¬ 
ture  has  completely  changed. 
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Matthew  Arnold,  one  of  the  first  apostles  of 
modern  culture  proclaims  as  his  idea  of  Cul¬ 
ture,  “a  pursuit  of  our  total  perfection  by  means 
of  getting  to  know,  on  all  matters  which  most 
concern  us,  the  best  which  has  been  thought  and 
said  in  the  world.” 

Again,  “Culture  is  a  study  of  perfection — to 
make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail.”  In¬ 
creased  sweetness,  increased  light,  increased 
life,  increased  sympathy.  Culture  is  obtained 
as  a  result  of  reading,  observing,  thinking.  But, 
“If  a  man  without  books  or  reading,  or  reading 
nothing  but  the  newspapers  gets  nevertheless  a 
fresh  and  free  play  of  the  best  thoughts  upon 
his  stock  notions,  and  habits,  he  has  good  cul¬ 
ture.” 

Hugh  Black  says,  “Culture  looks  to  becoming 
not  to  having  or  enjoying  merely.”  He  quotes 
with  approval  Hamilton  Mabie,  “Cumulative  in¬ 
ward  growth  and  a  cumulative  growth  of  pro¬ 
ductivity.” 

Professor  Griggs  names  as  the  foundation  ele¬ 
ments  loyalty  to  the  task  in  hand,  the  trained 
will  that  does  not  yield  to  obstacles,  cheerful 
courage  in  meeting  the  exigencies  that  come, 
serenity  maintained  during  the  petty  distractions 
of  life.  He  declares  that  not  the  chivalry  of  the 
nobility,  but  the  culture  of  humanity1  is  what  is 
needed., 

Culture  begets  poise.  Carlyle  said  of  So¬ 
crates,  “He  is  terribly  at  ease  in  Zion.” 

W.  C.  Gannett  defines  culture  as  the  ability 
to  detect  sham,  having  a  manner  of  grace,  gentle 
tones,  to  know  and  love  the  best.  He  maintains 
that  drudgery  is  the  secret  of  culture.  “If  I 
cannot  realize  my  ideal,  I  can  idealize  my  real.” 

To  quote  again  from  Hugh  Black,  “Culture 
should  have  relationships  which  are  utilitarian 
in  the  most  many-sided  way — not  a  single  door, 
but  many.” 

Robert  Waters  writes,  “The  man  of  culture 
must  be  a  man  of  the  world,  accustomed  to 
mingle  in,  good  society  and  familiar  with  good 
literature.” 

A  writer  in  Poet  Lore  in  1912  says,  “Nature, 
books,  human  intercourse”  ....  she  warns 
against  the  “microbe  of  ostentation.”  “The 
highest  aim — the  instilling  of  ideals,  teaching 
men  how  to  develop  themselves  through  inde¬ 
pendent  exercise  of  thought.” 

Professor  Yocum  says,  “One  must  enjoy  aes¬ 
thetically  and  ethically  as  well  as  physically 
what  is  beautiful  in  nature.”  He  gives  aesthetic 
appreciation  as  a  fundamental  of  culture  and 
names  appreciation  of  art  and  refinement  of 
artistic  taste  more  important  than  self-expres¬ 
sion  in  a^t. 

Culture  begets  dissatisfaction.  Care  is  needed 
lest  the  too  highly  cultivated  taste  be  robbed  of 


the  joy  of  living.  If  you  cringe  at  a  false  note, 
you  have  no  time  to  appreciate  the  true  harmony 
of  nature. 

Victor  Hugo  says,  “The  beautiful  is  as  useful 
as  the  useful.” 

No  one  is  truly  cultured  whose  heart  does 
not  leap  up  when  he  beholds  a  rainbow  in  the 
sky. 

A  wise  mind,  a  refined  character,  a  sanctioned 
spirit;  reverence,  education  of  the  heart,  and  a 
wide  vision  are  named  as  essentials. 

Catholicity  is  essential,  breadth  more  essen¬ 
tial  than  depth;  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are 
more  useful  than  the  Colorado. 

Learning  is  many-sided.  There  is  no  place 
for  the  parochialism  of  the  Greeks  who  classed 
all  outsiders  as  Barbarians,  somewhat  paralleled 
in  modern  times  by  the  dwellers  on  Nantucket, 
who  used  to  divide  the  population  of  the  world 
into  Islanders  (that  is,  Nantucketer),  and  Off- 
islanders. 

Henry  Thomas  Buckle  once  wrote  that  grades 
of  culture  can  be  determined  by  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  conversation.  For  example,  the  illit¬ 
erate  talk  mainly  of  people;  next  above  them  in 
the  scale  of  culture,  the  talk  is  of  things,  or 
events;  while  the  highest  type  deals  with  ideas. 
Probably  the  most  comprehensive,  useful  and 
compact  definition  of  culture  was  given  by 
Charles  W.  Eliot  who  said,  “The  cultivated  man 
should  have  an  open  mind,  broad  sympathies 
and  respect  for  diverse  achievements  of  the 
human  intellect.”  He  says,  “The  cultivated  man 
should  express  himself  by  tongue  or  pen  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  and  elegance.  He 
should  be  a  man  of  quick  perceptions,  broad 
sympathies,  and  wide  affinities;  responsive,  but 
independent;  self-reliant,  but  deferential;  loving 
truth  and  candor,  but  also  moderation  and  pro¬ 
portion;  courageous  but  gentle;  not  finished  but 
perfecting.” 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Library 

How  can  the  library  help  in  promoting  a 
higher  level  of  culture?  Primarily  the  library 
provides  the  tools  with  which  one  increases  his 
intelligence.  Books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
are  the  raw  materials,  as  well  as  the  instru¬ 
ments  with  which  he  progresses  in  the  path  he 
chooses.  The  library  by  serviceable  catalogs, 
booklists  calling  attention  to  the  best,  by  book 
talks  in  the  lecture  room  by  those  competent  to 
advise,  by  as  good  surroundings  as  the  muni¬ 
cipal  budget  will  allow,  by  providing  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  culture,  may  do  much.  The  library 
should  be  the  intellectual  centre  and  clearing¬ 
house  of  the  community.  Good  pictures  help, 
now  that  artistic  reproduction  has  been  carried 
to  such  a  degree  that  faithful  copies  are  within 
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reach  of  any  purse.  (Medici  prints  for  ex¬ 
ample.)  Then  the  services  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts  will  at  small  expense  loan 
collections  which  I  can  vouch  for  as  most  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Lectures,  if  of  high  type  and  not  merely 
travelogs  are  useful. 

But  the  librarian  can  be  of  real  service  in 
suggesting  titles  which  may  be  of  a  little  higher 
grade  than  usual.  Here,  however,  is  the  critical 
test  of  the- common-sense  of  the  librarian,  also 
his  tact.  He  must  by  all  means  avoid  prescrib- 
ing  ‘‘Take  this.  It  is  good  for  you.”  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  people  know  what  they  want. 
One  must  not  officiously  or  offensively  suggest 
reading,  not  be  too  obtrusive. 

Breadth  is  more  important  than  depth.  You 
need  not  he  all  things  to  all  men,  but  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  appreciate  the  legitimate  demands  of 
all  classes.  As  the  dear  philosopher  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  Sam  Walter  Foss,  said,  “The 
first  great  cardinal  virtues  of  a  librarian  should 
be  toleration  and  enthusiasm.  We  put  tolera¬ 
tion  into  a  librarian  to  make  him  judicial,  and 
wre  put  enthusiasm  into  him  to  make  him  human. 
He  should  be  a  good  mixer.  He  should  circu¬ 
late  with  the  longheads  and  the  pundits,  and 
also  with  the  flat  heads  and  the  triflers.  He 
should  be  the  intellectual  father- confessor  of 
his  locality.  He  should  lecture  before  bovs’ 
clubs,  and  the  Browning  club,  women’s  club, 
churches,  lodges,  boards  of  trade,  and  before 
every  other  organization  from  which  he  can 
possibly  invite  an  invitation.  The  librarian 
who  always  stays  in  his  library,  is  like  a  train 
of  cars  which  stays  in  the  station.” 

He  must  realize  that  tastes  differ.  One  com¬ 
munity  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  another. 
A  residential  city  and  an  industrial  city  have 
different  problems. 

In  the  same  way,  individuals  have  differing 
demands.  Common  sense  is  needed  in  studying 
our  hook-takers.  We  should  read  their  characters. 
Light  fiction  may  be  as  useful  in  certain  cases 
as  the  latest  book  on  radio  or  relativity.  Fic¬ 
tion  as  long  as  it  is  decent  needs  no  more  apol¬ 
ogy  than  parks.  Stephen  Leacock  may  do  much 
more  good  than  a  bibliography  on  the  Man 
with  the  Iron  Mask  compiled  for  the  Culture 
Club  of  Keokuk. 

Finally,  careful  selection  of  books,  catering 
to  legitimate  demands,  readiness  to  offer  assist¬ 
ance  always,  advice  when  needed,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  best.  Then,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
the  librarian  should  feel  that  he  has  done  his 
part  and  not  be  oppressed  when  the  average 
reader  does  not  form  in  eager  line  to  have  his 
name  on  the  waiting  list  for  Walter  Pater. 

The  librarian  should  feel  the  dignity  of  his 


work,  and  the  immense  opportunity  for  service. 
It  is  the  attitude  of  a  man  for  his  work  which 
spells  success  or  failure. 

Someone  said  that  the  view  of  one’s  work 
was  like  that  of  the  three  stone  cutters;  when 
asked  what  their  work  was  one  replied  that  he 
was  getting  five  dollars  a  day,  another  that  he 
was  cutting  stone,  the  third  that  he  was  building 
a  cathedral. 

Prices  of  German  Books 

Herr  Harrassowitz’  Visit 
To  thet  Editor]  of  the  Library  Journal: 

I  am  planning  to  leave  Germany  for  a  short 
trip  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  New  York 
one  of  the  first  days  of  October.  The  purpose 
of  my  journey  is  to  get  into  personal  touch  with 
American  librarians  in  order  to  talk  over  with 
them  all  kinds  of  questions  connected  with  book 
importing  from  Germany.  My  correspondence 
within  the  past  months  with  many  librarians 
and  other  experiences  have  shown  me  that  there 
are  widespread  misunderstandings  and  wrong 
opinions  about  and  more  or  less  deep  ill  feeling 
against  the  German  booktrade  among  the  Ameri¬ 
can  book-buying  public  in  general  and  among 
librarians  in  particular. 

In  order  to  re-establish  the  former  state  of 
mutual  perfect  understanding  and  confidence 
and  believing  that  this  can  be  accomplished  best 
by  a  personal  exchange  of  ideas,  I  have  decided 
to  go  over  there.  I  do  hope  that  I  shall  have 
the  chance  of  conferring  with  as  many  librarians 
as  possible,  not  only  my  business  friends,  but 
everybody  interested  in  the  question  of  German 
books.  I  want  to  hear  personally  justified  com¬ 
plaints,  to  discuss  possibilities  of  redress  and 
means  of  improving  business  relations  in  general 
and,  in  particular,  to  dissipate  prejudices  and 
feelings  of  discontent  and  distrust. 

The  time  of  my  being  in  the  States  will  be 
limited  to  about  four  weeks.  Among  the  places 
I  have  planned  to  visit  are:  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Haven,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Chicago.  For  the 
fixing  up  of  my  definite  route  I  should  be 
obliged  to  receive  any  proposals  and  suggestions 
as  to  eventual  meeting  places  and  dates,  either 
from  individual  librarians  or  local  Library  As¬ 
sociations.  Mail  will  reach  me  care  of  North 
German  Lloyd,  14-16  Pearl  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Hans  Harrassowitz. 

HERE  is  at  present  very  widespread  exas¬ 
peration  among  American  libraries  over  the 
exorbitant  prices  alleged  to  be  charged  for 
German  publications.  The  situation  plainly  re¬ 
quires  concerted  and  determined  handling,  even 
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after  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  chaotic 
conditions  abroad.  A  possible  opportunity  for 
useful  action  lies  in  the  prospective  visit  of  Mr. 
Hans  Harrassowitz,  early  in  October,  to  this 
country,  whether  or  not  he  can  speak  officially 
for  the  trade. 

-It  is  suggested  that  all  librarians  with  definite 
information  or  grievance  on  this  score  state 
their  cases  in  writing  at  once  to  the  undersigned 
in  order  that  as  faithful  a  representation  of 
opinion  in  the  United  States  as  possible  may  be 
made  at  the  very  outset  of  Mr.  Harrassowitz’ 
investigations.  Then  in  due  season  the  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  on  Book  Buying  will  doubtless  de¬ 
sire  to  address  the  Borsenverein  in  a  clearcut 
effort  to  ameliorate  conditions,  especially  as  re¬ 
gards  learned  serials  before  the  opening  of  a 
new  calendar  year. 

General  letters  of  criticism  will  do  no  good. 
Specification  is  imperative.  What  titles  are 
overcharged,  by  what  publishers?  Let  us  know 
the  offenders. 

M.  L.  Raney,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Booh  Buying. 

A  Librarian’s  Recollections 

N  G.  W.  Prothero’s  Memoir  of  Henry  Brad¬ 
shaw  a  little  incident  has  been  preserved, 
which  is  full  of  the  deepest  significance.  A 
friend  found  Bradshaw  one  evening  sitting  in 
his  room  in  Cambridge  with  the  windows  wide 
open.  Other  friends  were  there.  All  were  quiet 
and  seemed  expectant.  In  a  short  while  the 
evening  air  was  filled  with  a  mellow  sound,  soft 
yet  strong.  “Ah,  there  it  is!”  said  Bradshaw. 
Nobody  else  spoke.  It  was  the  muffled  peal  of 
St.  Mary’s  bells  ringing  in  the  eventide  from  the 
old  tower. 

There  are  such  moments  in  the  life  of  every 
librarian.  Few  enough  are  on  record.  Mr. 
Cuthbertson  gives  us  a  similar  glimpse  of  his 
experiences  and  their  results  in  the  following 
memorable  words:  “Do  men  really  find  the 
wishes  of  their  youth  satisfied  in  later  life? 
Many,  like  yourself,  have  had  youthful  visions 
and  plans  of  a  different  career,  and  yet  the  de¬ 
sire  to  live  amid  a  world  of  books  and  draw 
stimulus  and  light  for  the  guidance  of  others, 
who  stand  in  the  public  eye,  has  brought,  in  the 
meridian  of  life,  many  moments  of  satisfaction 
and  delight.  Material  pleasures  have  been  very 
evanescent.  And  the  philosophy  of  life  some¬ 
how  seems  to  be  this  from  my  point  of  view, 
that  to  obtain  contentment  and  peace  of  mind, 
we  have  to  subdue  ourselves  to  the  conditions 
of  life.” 

*  Recollections  of  a  Library  Life  1876-1922,  by  David 
Cuthbertson,  sub-librarian,  Edinburgh  University  Li¬ 
brary.  Edinburgh:  James  Thin,  1923.  211p.  8vo. 


The  young  may  find  inspiration  in  the  facts 
that  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  a  native  of  Kilmarnock, 
served  a  short  time  in  a  wholesale  warehouse, 
having  perviously  been  a  clerk  in  a  commercial 
house  for  two  years,  before  he  was  appointed  to 
an  assistantship  in  the  library  of  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Institution  at  Edinburgh.  This  library 
then  consisted  of  about  forty  thousand  volumes, 
and  the  hours  of  duty  were  from  9:30  a.  m.  to 
9:30  p.  m.  with  an  interval  for  a  combined 
dinner  and  tea!  Yet  he  pursued  in  his  spare 
time  the  study  of  French  and  published,  in  1878, 
two  volumes  of  poems.  In  1880  he  entered  the 
University  Library  and  thus  was  transferred  to 
a  world  of  three  hundred  thousand  volumes  and 
eight  thousand  manuscripts.  His  reminiscences 
of  the  many  years  of  service,  the  professors  and 
students,  are  intensely  interesting,  and  his  ob¬ 
servations  of  men  and  events  alternately  humor¬ 
ous  and  critical.  There  is  a  profusion  of  fine 
anecdote.  As  for  criticism,  the  result  of  con¬ 
structive  philosophy,  the  following  will  serve  as 
an  example:  “Poets  are  born,  not  made,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  so  are  librarians. 
Some  men  have  an  inherent  love  of  books, 
and  the  faculty  of  grasping  the  meaning  of 
literature.  ...  It  is  the  mental  equipment 
of  the  librarian  which  makes  him  of  value  but 
which  very  few  on  a  Library  Committee  take 
into  account,  because  some  of  the  members  could 
not  recognize  a  librarian  on  the  staff  if  they 
saw  him  in  the  street.  .  .” 

The  milieu  of  the  Edinburgh  University 
seems  conducive  to  a  long,  happy,  active  in¬ 
tellectual  life,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson’s  reminiscences.  We  are  introduced  to 
a  group  of  thinkers  and  workers  who  follow 
historical  lines  and  have  well-defined  methods — 
and  do  not  forever  discuss  lines  of  development 
and  methods.  Under  such  conditions  intellec¬ 
tual  pursuits,  matters  of  the  spirit,  research  and 
jeu  d’esprit  will  blossom  freely.  In  such  a 
group,  books  are  truly  an  adjunct  to  free  human 
activity,  and  life  is  a  voyage  of  discovery,  as 
evident  from  this  significant  remark:  “In  many 
of  the  backwaters-  of  literature  there  are  books 
to  he  read,  which,  although  not  acknowledged 
by  the  world  as  great,  still  do  for  the  mind  and 
body  what  no  classic  can  do.” 

The  cheerfulness  of  Mr.  Cuthbertson’s  book 
is  uplifting  and  enlightening.  It  shows  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  long  continued  service  in  one  place.  “I 
was  thirty  years  in  the  University  Library  ere 
earning  what  might  be  called  ‘a  living  wage’.” 
But  out  of  his  life  grew  at  least  sixteen  books 
— and  personal  contentment.  “Forty-six  years 
is  a  long  spell  to  spend  among  books.  But” 
concludes  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  “it  is  a  delightful 
life.”  J.  Christian  Bay. 
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T''  HE  American  Library  Institute  meeting, 
-I-  held  at  Lake  Placid  immediately  succeeding 
Library  Week  at  Lake  George,  was  especially  in¬ 
teresting  because  it  carried  the  thoughts  of  some 
of  the  elders  back  to  the  formation  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  which  was  first  talked  over  at  Lake 
Placid  twenty  years  ago,  in  a  gathering  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  and  other  leading 
librarians  present  during  “Library  Week.” 
Here  Mr.  Dewey  broached  this  one  of  his  sev¬ 
eral  library  inspirations  and  rendered  its  verdict 
in  favor  of  the  plan,  tho  against  the  decided 
opposition  of  several  of  those  prelsent.  In 
1904  Mr.  Dewey  formally  presented  the  plan  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  St.  Louis  and  he 
was  appointed!  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
prepare  plans.  This  committee  reported  at  the 
Portland  convention  of  1905,  when  the  A.  L.  A. 
in  general  meeting  voted  for  the  adoption  of  the 
plan  by  which  past  presidents  of  the  Association 
were  to  be  charter  members  and  were  to  select 
other  members  not  exceeding  one  hundred, 
with  the  proviso  that  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  and  of  the  Council  for  any  year  were 
during  that  year  to  have  a  place  at  the  Institute 
meetings.  The  Institute  has  been  of  more  or 
less  interest  and  importance  in  the  score  of 
years  succeeding,  and  the  Lake  Placid  meeting 
was  justified  if  only  for  Dr.  Bostwick’s  ad¬ 
mirable  presentation  of  the  subject  of  standard¬ 
ization  and  Miss  Bogie’s  informal  statement  as 
to  the  future  outcome  of  her  work  in  France, 
both  of  which  will  have  space  later  in  the 
Library  Journal,.  In  addition  to  a  score  of 
members  of  the  Institute,  as  many  other  libra¬ 
rians  were  present  and  all  appreciated  to  the 
full  the  invitation  extended  by  the  pioneer  and 
veteran  librarian,  whose  remarkable  powers  of 
organization  had  their  full  fruition  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  development  of  the  Lake  Placid 
Club,  an  organization  unique  in  social  enter¬ 
tainment.  Thruout  the  visit  of  the  Institute  Mr. 
Dewey  was  everywhere  present  as  its  host,  and 
everywhere  else,  to  put  an  Irish  bull,  there  was 
invisible  but  emphatic  evidence  of  his  mastery 
of  detail,  which,  with  his  genius  for  suggestion 


and  large  vision,  has  meant  so  much  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  and  to  the  whole  library  profession. 
Mr.  Dewey’s  present  vision  is  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  Lake  Placid  Club,  in  the  new 
Agora  building  and  otherwise,  of  an  educa¬ 
tional  foundation  which  will  have  important 
relations  with  the  entire  educational  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  future. 


IBRARY  WEEK”  at  Lake  George  was 
^  notable  not  only  for  the  large  number  of 
librarians  who  gathered  there  at  the  invitation 
of  the  New  York  Library  Association,  the  regis¬ 
tration  of  433  covering  representatives  from 
twenty-one  states  and  two  Canadian  provinces, 
but  especially  for  the  fact  that  it  was  a  regional 
meeting,  and  the  largest  of  such  meetings,  in¬ 
cluding  a  large  delegation  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  other  New  England  Associations, 
as  well  as  from  west,  north  and  south. 
The  week  was  a  happy  combination  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  pleasure,  with  meetings  forenoons  and 
evenings,  leaving  the  afternoons  free  for  the 
many  excursions  by  water  and  “hikes”  by  land 
which  had  been  planned  or  were  organized  im¬ 
promptu.  Silver  Bay,  planned  on  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
lines  for  the  purpose  of  such  conferences,  is  a 
most  delightful  place  for  these  meetings,  but 
its  administration  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  upkeep  of  buildings,  and  a  proper 
dietetic  department.  Notable  are  the  fine  audi¬ 
torium  for  the  larger  meetings  and  the  charm¬ 
ing  library  built  from  rough  field  boulders, 
evident  in  the  interior  as  on  the  exterior  of  the 
walls.  The  charming  place  and  the  moderate 
program  afforded  opportunity  for  those  per¬ 
sonal  talks,  which  are  one  of  the  happiest 
features  of  library  meetings,  and  for  innumer¬ 
able  round  tables,  with  attendance  sometimes 
reaching  100,  where  -the  free  play  of  >coin- 
versational  discussion  was  especially  enjoyable 
and  helpful.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given 
to  Dr.  Shearer  and  his  associates  of  the 
Grosvenor  Library  at  Buffalo  for  their  part  in 
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organizing  a  meeting  five  times  as  large  as  that 
which  the  A.  L.  A.  in  its  early  years  held  at 
Lake  George,  and  particular  thanks  should  be 
accorded  Miss  Mildred  E.  Ross,  who  handled 
the  difficult  problem  of  accommodations  with 
the  skill  and  ease  which  library  training  should 
properly  develop. 

THE  subject  of  library  buildings  was  that 
most  stressed  at  the  Lake  George  meeting, 
not  only  thru  the  delightful  address  by  Henry 
J.  Carlson,  the  partner  of  that  friend  of  libra¬ 
ries,  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  but  in  papers  be¬ 
fore  the  large  libraries  meetings.  Mr.  Carlson 
especially  emphasized  the  fact  that  generous 
donors  must  be  expected  to  double  their  gen¬ 
erosity  to  keep  pace  with  present  costs,  and  his 
address  was  full  of  sympathetic  suggestions. 
Other  papers  dealt  with  the  location  of  a  central 
building  and  the  radius  for  branch  libraries, 
and  some  of  these  papers  we  shall  give  in 
later  issues. 


ONE  of  the  best  examples  of  how  to  build 
to  triumphant  result  is  that  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  State  Library,  where  Mr.  Godard,  as  state 
librarian,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  acted  together  in  planning 
for  the  joint  library  and  court  house  and  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  architect  in  developing  the 
exterior  plan  of  the  building  from  its  inside 
needs,  the  only  right  way  of  building.  It  is 
pleasant  to  note  that  Mr.  Godard  has  recently 
completed  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  continuous 
service  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  continuity  of  experience  which 
has  its  fitting  culmination  in  the  splendid  build¬ 
ing.  In  the  few  years  since  its  erection,  this 
has  collected  for  safe  preservation — thru  the 
invitation  of  the  fine  accommodation  in  the 
spacious  room  to  go  to  the  town  records,  each 
town  with  a  “safe  deposit”  department — 
a  great  proportion  of  these  valuable  records 
in  one  of  the  earliest  colonies  and  the  original 
thirteen  states. 
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Committee  Appointments 

COMMITTEES  for  the  year  1923-1924  have 
been  appointed  as  follows: 

Affiliation  oj  Chapters  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Edward 
D.  Tweedell,  The  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  Ill., 
chairman;  Carl  B.  Roden. 

A.  L.  A.  Headquarters  Building.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer, 
Library  of  Congress,  chairman;  Harrison  W.  Craver, 
Edward  D.  Tweedell. 

Bibliography.  E.  C.  Richardson,  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Library,  chairman;  W.  N.  C.  Carlton,  George  W. 
Cole,  Andrew  Keogh,  H.  H.  B.  Meyer. 

Bookbinding.  Mary  E.  Wheelock,  Cleveland  Public 
Library,  chairman;  John  Archer,  Franklin  H.  Price, 
Gertrude  Stiles. 

Book  Buying.  M.  L.  Raney,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity  Library,  Baltimore,  Md„  chairman;  Carl  L. 
Cannon,  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  Hiller  C.  Wellman,  Purd 

B.  Wright. 

Books  for  Europe.  H.  M.  Lydenberg,  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  chairman;  W.  W.  Bishop,  J.  T.  Gerould, 
H.  H.  B.  Meyer. 

Cataloging.  Margaret  Mann,  Engineering  Societies 
Library,  29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York,  chairman;  Emma  F. 
Cragin,  T.  F.  Currier,  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  Sophie  K. 
Hiss,  Theresa  Hitchler,  Harriet  E.  Howe,  A.  G.  S. 
Josephson,  Charles  Martel,  Anna  M.  Monrad. 

Civil  Service  Relations  (Appointed  by  Council). 
George  F.  Bowerman,  Public  Library,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  chairman;  C.  F.  D.  Belden,  M.  J.  Ferguson,  J.T. 
Jennings,  Carl  B.  Roden,  P.  L.  Windsor. 

Committee  on  Committees.  C.  B.  Lester,  Wisconsin 
Free  Library  Commission,  chairman;  Jesse  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Anne  M.  Mulheron. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Henry  N.  Sanborn,  Pub¬ 


lic  Library,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  chairman;  M.  S. 
Dudgeon,  M.  G.  Wyer. 

Committee  to  Co-operate  with  Institute  for  Govern¬ 
ment  Research.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  chairman ;  George  F.  Bowerman,  Florence 
Overton,  Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Josephine  A.  Rathbone, 
Frank  K.  Walter,  M.  G.  Wyer. 

Council  Program.  Judson  T.  Jennings,  Chairman; 

C.  F.  D.  Belden  (Term  expires  1924),  Fannie  C. 
Rawson  (Term  expires  1925),  Milton  J.  Ferguson  (Term 
expires  1926). 

Decimal  Classification  Advisory  Committee.  C.  W. 
Andrews,  The  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  Ill.,  chair¬ 
man;  W.  S.  Biscoe,  Dorcas  Fellows,  Sophie  K.  Hiss, 
Roxana  G.  Johnson,  William  S.  Merrill,  Adah  Patton, 
C.  W.  Perley,  Julia  Pettee. 

Editorial.  Hiller  C.  Wellman,  City  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Springfield,  Mass.,  chairman;  M.  S.  Dudgeon, 
Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  Carl  B.  Roden,  Joseph  L. 
Wheeler. 

Education.  Harriet  A.  Wood,  Minnesota  Department 
of  Education,  St.  Paul,  chairman;  Harriet  K.  Avery, 
Elva  L.  Bascom,  Jasmin©  Britton,  C.  C.  Certain,  Annie 
S.  Cutter,  Anne  T.  Eaton,  Alice  I.  Hazeltine,  Edna  M. 
Hull,  May  Ingles,  Lucy  M.  Lewis,  Joy  E.  Morgan, 
Martha  Pritchard,  Mary  E.  Robbins,  J.  W.  Searson. 
Lillian  H.  Smith,  Frank  K.  Walter,  Sherman  Williams, 
Adeline  B.  Zachert. 

Elections.  Helen  A.  Bagley,  Public  Library,  Oak 
Park,  Ill.,  chairman;  Harriet  E.  Leitch,  James  A. 
McMillen,  Charles  H.  Stone,  William  Teal,  Winifred 
Ver  Nooy. 

Federal  and  State  Relations.  J.  I.  Wyer,  New  York 
State  Library,  Albany,  chairman;  Claribel  R.  Barnett, 
Johnson  Brigham,  M.  S.  Dudgeon,  H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Joy 
E.  Morgan,  C.  Seymour  Thompson,  Elizabeth  H.  West, 
Edwin  Wiley. 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary.  Carl  B.  Roden,  Public  Library, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  chairman;  Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  John  Ash- 
hurst,  C.  F.  D.  Belden,  W.  W.  Bishop,  Arthur  E.  Bost¬ 
wick,  M.  J.  Ferguson,  W.  E.  Henry,  Frederick  C.  Hicks, 
Clara  W.  Hunt,  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  Lloyd  W.  Jos- 
selyn,  Andrew  Keogh,  W.  H.  Kerr,  George  H.  Locke, 
H.  M.  Lydenberg,  Margaret  Mann,  Cornelia  Marvin, 
H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  E.  R.  Perry,  Alice  S.  Tyler,  George  B. 
Utley,  Hiller  C.  Wellman,  Joseph  L.  Wheeler,  J.  I. 
Wyer,  President  J.  T.  Jennings,  ex-officio. 

Finance.  Carl  B.  Roden,  Public  Library,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  chairman;  H.  W.  Craver,  Helen  A.  Bagley. 

Hospital  Libraries.  E.  Kathleen  Jones,  Div.  of  Public 
Libraries,  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education, 
Boston,  chairman;  Miriam  E.  Carey,  Perrie  Jones,  Mrs. 
Grace  W.  Myers,  Elizabeth  Pomeroy,  Grace  Shellen- 
berger,  C.  W.  Sumner,  Frank  K.  Walter. 

Institutional  Libraries.  Miriam  E.  Carey,  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Control,  St.  Paul,  chairman;  W.  S. 
Bassett,  Florence  R.  Curtis,  Ralf  P.  Emerson,  E.  Kath¬ 
leen  Jones,  Mary  B.  Palmer,  J.  Ritchie  Patterson,  Julia 
A.  Robinson,  Charlotte  Templeton,  Nellie  Williams. 

International  Relations.  Herbert  Putnam,  Library  of 
Congress,  chairman;  E.  H.  Anderson,  R.  R.  Bowker, 
Gratia  A.  Countryman,  J.  C.  Dana,  Electra  C.  Doren, 
T.  W.  Koch,  George  H.  Locke,  E.  C.  Richardson,  Eliza¬ 
beth  H.  West. 

Legislation  (Appointed  by  Council).  W.  F.  Yust, 
Public  Library,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  chairman;  George  F. 
Bowerman.  W.  0.  Carson,  Mary  E.  Downey,  M.  J. 
Ferguson,  W.  J.  Hamilton,  John  B.  Kaiser,  C.  B.  Lester, 
Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Fannie  C.  Rawson,  Mary  U.  Roth- 
rock,  Carl  Vitz,  0.  L.  Wildermuth. 

Library  Administration.  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  New 
York  Public  Library,  chairman;  Jeannette  M.  Drake, 
J.  T.  Gerould,  Ethel  F.  McCullough,  William  R.  Watson. 

Library  Co-operation  with  Hispanic  Peoples.  Peter 
H.  Goldsmith,  407  West  117th  St.,  New  York  City, 
chairman;  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  Mrs.  Maud  D.  Sullivan. 

Library  Co-operation  with  Other  Countries.  W.  W. 
Bishop,  University  of  Michigan  General  Library,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  chairman;  Fred  Landon,  Katherine  H. 
Wead. 

Sub-committees : 

Far  East.  Cornelia  Marvin,  Oregon  State  Library, 
chairman.  Children’s  Work  in  Other  Countries;  Annie 
Carroll  Moore,  New  York  Public  Library,  chairman; 
Jessie  Carson. 

Library  Revenues.  (Appointed  by  Council).  Samuel 
H.  Ranck,  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library,  Mich.,  chair¬ 
man;  Iva  M.  Butlin,  J.  T.  Gerould,  Clara  Howard,  W.  H. 
Kerr,  Sarah  E.  McCardle,  Hiller  C.  Wellman,  Harriet 
A.  Wood. 

Library  Service  (Committee  of  Five) .  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick,  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  Mo.,  chairman; 
John  B.  Kaiser,  Florence  Overton,  A.  S,  Root,  Bessie 
Sargeant  Smith. 

Library  Training.  M.  G.  Wyer,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Library,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  chairman;  W.  W.  Apple- 
ton,  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine,  John  A.  Lowe,  Margaret 
Mann,  Effie  L.  Power,  Martha  C.  Pritchard,  Carrie  E. 
Scott,  Frank  K.  Walter. 

Membership.  John  Adams  Lowe,  Brooklyn  Public 
Library,  chairman;  Lila  May  Chapman,  H.  T.  Dough¬ 
erty,  Howard  L.  Hughes,  Esther  Johnston,  Sarah  E. 
McCardle,  Anne  M.  Mulheron,  Rena  Reese,  Mrs. 
Roberta  D.  Stewart,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Thompson. 

National  Certification  and  Training.  Frank  K.  Walter, 
University  of  Minnesota  Library,  chairman;  L.  J.  Bailey, 
C.  C.  Certain,  Mary  B.  Day,  Cornelia  Marvin,  Josephine 
A.  Rathbone,  Ernest  J.  Reece,  Althea  Warren,  Louis  R. 
Wilson. 


Nominating  Committee.  George  B.  Utley,  The  New¬ 
berry  Library,  Chicago,  Ill.,  chairman;  Claribel  R. 
Barnett,  Jeannette  M.  Drake,  F.  K.  W.  Drury,  C.  Sey¬ 
mour  Thompson. 

Oberly  Memorial  Fund.  Claribel  R.  Barnett,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  Library,  Washington,  D.  C.,  chair¬ 
man;  W.  W.  Bishop,  Mary  Emogene  Hazeltine.  Mary 

G.  Lacy,  Mary  K.  Bryan,  Erwin  F.  Smith,  Edward  D. 
Tweedell. 

Program.  J.  T..  Jennings,  Public  Library,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  chaiiman;  Marilla  W.  Freeman,  Carl  H.  Milam. 

Public  Documents.  Carl  Vitz,  Public  Library, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  chairman;  Mary  Billingsley,  Sylvester 
Carter,  Edith  Guerrier,  Alice  J.  Haines,  Mary  A.  Hart¬ 
well,  Clarence  B.  Lester,  Gilbert  0.  Ward,  Elizabeth 

H.  West,  Jessie  M.  Woodford. 

Publicity.  Nathan  R.  Levin,  Chicago  Public  Library, 
chairman;  Mary  Frank,  Carleton  B.  Joeckel,  Edna  G. 
Moore,  Ralph  Munn,  Margery  C.  Quigley,  William  N. 
Seaver,  Charles  B.  Shaw,  C.  E.  Sherman,  Elizabeth  M. 
Smith,  C.  W.  Sumner,  L.  R.  Wilson,  Ida  F.  Wright. 

Reprints  and  Inexpensive  Editions.  L.  L.  Dickerson, 
Adjutant  General’s  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  chairman; 
Gertrude  E.  Andrus,  Lloyd  W.  Josselyn,  Louise  Prouty, 
Mary  A.  True. 

Resources  of  American  Libraries.  J.  T.  Gerould, 
Princeton  University  Library,  chairman;  C.  W.  An¬ 
drews,  Willard  Austen,  W.  W.  Bishop,  Andrew  Keogh, 
Harold  L.  Leupp,  A.  IK  Shearer,  P.  L.  Windsor. 

Revision  of  Adams’  Mftnual  of  Historical  Literature. 
A.  H.  Shearer,  Grosven#  Library,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  chair¬ 
man;  H.  H.  B.  Meyer. 

Salaries.  Charles  H.  Compton,  St.  Louis  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  chairman;  Franklin  F.  Hopper,  Dorsey  W.  Hyde, 
Jr.,  Mary  R.  Kobetich,  Sydney  B.  Mitchell,  Elizabeth 
M.  Smith. 

Schemes  of  Library  Service  (Appointed  by  Council). 
Josephine  A.  Rathbone,  School  of  Library  Science, 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  chairman ;  A.  L. 
Bailey,  Charles  H.  Compton,  Gratia  A.  Countryman, 
Franklin  F.  Hopper,  John  A.  Lowe,  Florence  Overton, 
Mary  Parsons,  Grace  D.  Rose,  Charles  E.  Rush,  William 

R.  Watson,  P.  L.  Windsor. 

Transfer  of  Library  War  Service  Activities.  H.  H.  B. 
Meyer,  Library  of  Congress,  chairman;  Claribel  R. 
Barnett,  Carl  H.  Milam,  J.  I.  Wyer. 

Travel.  F.  W.  Faxon,  83  Francis  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  chairman;  Charles  H.  Brown,  John  F.  Phelan, 
Franklin  H.  Price. 

Union  List  of  Periodicals  (Appointed  by  Council!. 
H.  M.  Lydenberg,  Public  Library,  New  York  City, 
chairman;  C.  W.  Andrews,  Willard  Austen,  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick,  J.  T.  Gerould. 

Ventilation  and  Lighting  of  Public  Library  Build¬ 
ings  (Appointed  by  Council).  Samuel  H.  Ranck, 
Grand  Rapids  Public  Library,  chairman;  C.  W.  An¬ 
drews,  H.  M.  Lydenberg. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee.  C.  W.  Andrews,  The 
John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago,  Ill.,  chairman;  E.  H. 
Anderson,  J.  Randolph  Coolidge,  Jr.,  H.  W.  Craver, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Claypool  Earl,  E.  C.  Richardson,  Alice 

S.  Tyler. 

W ork  with  the  Blind.  Lucille  A.  Goldthwaite,  New 
York  Public  Library,  chairman;  Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 
Mary  C.  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Grace  D.  Davis,  Mrs.  Emma 
N.  Delfino,  Mabel  Gillis,  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  Edward 
Peterson,  Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Laura  M.  Sawver, 
S.  C.  Swift. 

W ork  with  the  Foreign  Born.  Mrs.  Eleanor  E.  Led¬ 
better,  Cleveland  Public  Library,  chairman;  Ida  F. 
Farrar,  Josephine  Gratiaa,  Dorothy  Hurlbert,  Esther 
Johnston,  Margery  Quigley,  Mrs.  Francis  W.  Wetmore. 
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“LIBRARY  WEEK”  AT  LAKE  GEORGE 
IBRARY  WEEK”  at  Lake  George,  which 

-L^was  also  a  regional  A.  L.  A.  Conference 
promoted  by  the  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  Associations,  The  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America,  and  the  Librarians  of  Large 
Libraries,  had  a  record  attendance  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  librarians  from  places  all 
the  way  from  Maine  and  Quebec  to  Washington 
and  British  Columbia. 

Few  formal  papers  were  presented,  informal 
conferences  occupying  most  of  the  groups  and 
the  noon  hour  conferences  on  work  with  young 
people,  book  selection,  mending  and  school 
Avork  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Jordan,  Miss 
Brown,  Miss  Achilles  and  Miss  Vought  respec¬ 
tively,  being  practically  “three  day  institutes.” 

Almost  every  afternoon  of  the  week  and  some 
evenings  Avere  devoted  to  informal  entertainment 
or  recreation:  boat  rides,  mountain  climbing, 
“sing-songs”  of  library  ballads,  and  plays  pre¬ 
sented  by  two  much  appreciated  groups,  the 
792’s  of  Brooklyn,  Avho  presented  Winnifred 
Hawkridge’s  “The  Florist  Shop”  and  the  Bagdad 
Players  of  New  York,  who  gave  William  Burt 
Gamble’s  “In  Bashi-Boo.”  Impromptu  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  delights  of  the  week  included  songs 
by  Eleanor  HaselofT  of  Brooklyn  and  others, 
a  talk  on  the  history  of  the  Lake  George  region 
by  Dr.  Karl  Peterson,  a  poetry  hour  by  Frederic 
G.  Melcher,  and  a  review  of  American  short 
story  writing  by  Julian  Kilman,  Immigration 
Commissioner  at  Buffalo,  whose  avocation  is 
short  story  writing.  -  Mr.  Kilman  believes  that 
libraries  should  include  more  freely  in  their 
reading  rooms  the  wholesome  so-called  popular 
type  of  short  story  magazine  because  such  maga¬ 
zines  are  as  ably  written  and  as  true  to  life  as 
some  of  the  more  conservative  favorites. 

Scholarship  winners  were  honored  as  usual 
at  a  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening  presided 
over  by  the  secretary,  Margery  Quigley,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Scholarship  Committee.  The  awards 
were  as  follows: 

Communities  of  1,000  or  less:  Dorothy  B.  Payne, 
Shelter  Island;  Mary  E.  Maxwell,  Camillus;  Maud  M. 
Horton,  Amagansett. 

One  thousand  to  2,000:  Christina  McLennen,  Fayette¬ 
ville;  Harriet  Rogers,  Randolph;  Lillian  M.  Rogers, 
Portville;  Mary  M.  Crandall,  Warrendburg. 

Two  thousand  to  5,000  :  H.  N.  W.  Magill,  Port  Jeffer¬ 
son;  Marcia  Dalphin,  Rye;  Emma  W.  Piehl,  Westfield; 
Louise  N.  Miller,  Dobbs  Ferry. 

Five  thousand  to  10,000 :  Lillian  Achilles,  Albion ; 
Alma  D.  Custead,  Patchogue;  Ethel  M.  Fuller,  Fredonia. 

Additional  award:  Mary  I.  White,  New  Berlin. 

Honorable  mention:  Elizabeth  S.  Jackson,  Cazenovia ; 
and  Janet  Cornish,  Unadilla. 

Officers  for  1923-1924  are:  President;  John 
A.  Lowe  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library;  vice- 
president:  Mildred  Pope  of  the  Netv  York  State 


Library  Extension  Division,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; 
secretary:  Ettie  C.  Hedges,  East  Hampton  (L.  I.) 
Free  Library. 

The  topic  upon  Avhich  the  scholarship  awards 
have  been  based  was  the  collection  of  historical 
material,  particularly  of  local  history  material, 
and  the  creation  of  an  active  interest  in  its  use. 
This  topic  ran  thru  many  of  the  addresses  of 
the  conference,  especially  those  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Secondary  Education,  James  Sulli¬ 
van,  Secretary  Peter  Nelson  of  the  New  York 
State  Historical  Association  and  those  of  Rev. 
J.  V.  Moldenhawer  on  Internationalism  and 
Books  and  of  President  Srearer  on  the  library 
as  an  index  to  social  movements. 

Dr.  Shearer  reviewed  the  position  of  the  li¬ 
brary  in  past  ages  in  an  attempt  to  show  its 
relationship  to  general  conditions:  In  the  middle 
ages  the  churchmen  needed  and,  therefore,  col¬ 
lected  libraries;  during  the  Renaissance  the 
learned  class  gathered  around  the  universities; 
in  American  colonial  times  libraries  were  for 
the  clergy  and  colleges;  in  the  early  days  under 
the  Constitution  they  were  for  the  political 
leaders — “the  rich,  the  well-born  and  the  able.” 
The  first  tax  supported  library  was  established 
during  Jackson’s  administration  and  state  library 
laws  followed  shortly  after.  The  rising  move¬ 
ment,  checked  by  the  Civil  War,  continued  until 
libraries  found  themselves  as  an  institution  and 
a  profession  in  1876. 

Followed  very  great  expansion  in  the  number 
and  in  the  functions,  and  the  library  was  no 
longer  a  passive  receptacle  but  an  active  force 
carrying  its  resources  to  people  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  interested.  “In  its  sup¬ 
port,  its  control  and  direction  by  the  state,  its 
response  to  people’s  demands,  it  became  an 
example  of  socialism.  It  fulfills  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  socialist  platform  as  laid  doAvn  in 
1875  and  recently  reiterated.  The  whole  pro¬ 
duction  of  labor  is  due  to  society,  meaning  in 
this  case,  of  course,  brain  labor,  which  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  socialist  as  an  essential  component 
of  labor  as  a  whole.  The  platform  demands 
that  the  means  of  production  should  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  common  property  of  society,  Avhich 
has  been  done  Avith  books  in  the  libraries.  The 
distribution  of  the  brain-laborer’s  Avork  is  made 
equitably,  according  to  the  expenditure  of  effort 
made  by  the  laborer  himself.  Since  there  is  no 
material  reward  evident,  all  this  has  been  done 
almost  unknown  to  the  library  Avorker  as  well 
as  to  the  theorist  or  agitator  outside  of  the  li¬ 
brary,  and  far  from  arousing  fears  on  the  part 
of  the  conservatives,  has  been  encouraged  by 
them.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 
Thru  libraries,  individuals  have  been  encouraged 
to  purchase  their  oAvn  books,  that  is  the  tools 
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of  their  trade.  The  publishers  recognize  this 
fact,  and  librarians  have  commented  on  it.  The 
result  will  be  a  larger  and  better  individualism, 
due  to  the  existence  of  this  socialistic  agency  and 
if  the  library  is  in  the  fore  front  of  social 
movements,  then  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  this 
example,  that  the  fears  of  the  deadening  effects 
of  socialism  upon  indivduals  will  not  be  real¬ 
ized,  but  that  socialism  will  be  a  stage  in  a 
development  of  individualism.” 

At  the  conference  on  State  Relations,  presided 
over  by  Paul  M.  Paine,  it  could  be  seen  that 
emphasis  is  changing  from  state  subsidy  for 
books  alone  to  state  aid  for  service.  An  out¬ 
standing  item  of  legislation  reported  by  Mr.  Yust 
was  that  by  which  state  aid  and  local  tax  may 
be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Yust’s  digests  of  State  Legis¬ 
lation  will  appear  in  full  later  in  the  Library 
Journal. 

Mr.  Watson’s  statement  of  the  status  of  cer¬ 
tification  and  proposed  subvention,  which  pro¬ 
voked  long  discussion,  will  be  given  at  length 
in  a  later  number.  The  presentation  of  the  first 
certificate  to  Asa  Wynkoop,  inspector  of  libra¬ 
ries  for  New  York  State  was  greeted  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  applause. 

Ini  connection  with  the  discussion  of  adequate 
training  facilities  Professor  Azariah  Smith  Root 
explained  the  aims  and  standards  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  American  Correspondence  School  of  Li- 
brarianship.  He  stated  that  there  had  been  se¬ 
cured  as  directors  of  courses  Joseph  L.  Wheeler, 
Martha  Wilson  and  others  and  that  a  high 
standard  of  work  would  be  maintained. 

Bernice  iHodges  of  Rochester  presented  clearly 
the  pension  system  now  in  operation  in  thirty- 
one  municipalities  of  New  York  State,  making 
constant  statistical  comparison  with  commercial 
insurance  policies  of  similar  character. 

The  report  of  the  Institutes  Committee,  one 
of  the  committees  of  longest  standing  and  of 
most  accomplishment,  will  be  printed  in  full 
in  New  York  Libraries.  The  report  is  a  record 
of  increased  usefulness  as  it  shows  a  total  at¬ 
tendance  of  1328  persons,  440  free  or  public 
libraries  represented,  and  29  meetings  held. 

In  a  conference  on  the  library  and  radio,  the 
library  was  represented  by  Frank  L.  Tolman  of 
the  State  Library,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
popularizing  of  radio,  by  Arthur  W.  Lynch, 
editor  of  Radio  Broadcast.  Mr.  Tolman  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  library  must  reckon  with  the 
home  radio  set,  which  takes  the  place  in  large 
measure  of  home  entertainment  offered  by  read¬ 
ing.  He  feels  that  at  the  present  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  radio  no  library  should  at¬ 
tempt  community  concerts  in  library  buildings. 
In  the  vicinity  of  broadcasting  stations,  how¬ 
ever,  libraries  should  consider  as  part  of  their 


legitimate  program  the  broadcasting  of  worthy 
stories  for  children  by  the  children’s  librarian 
as  substitute  for  stories  of  poor  content,  often 
badly  told,  which  now  form  a  part  of  so  many 
‘'bedtime”  programs. 

Mr.  Lynch  outlined  ways  in  which  he  believed 
the  radio  and  library  work  might  best  connect, 
mentioning  especially  the  broadcasting  of  popu¬ 
lar  library  publicity,  which  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  will  be  found  glad  to  include  in  their 
programs. 

An  informal  conference  of  college  librarians 
under  Dr.  Carleton’s  chairmanship  on  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  librarian  to  the  faculty,  and  as  a 
development  of  this  topic,  the  faculty  library 
committee,  library  council,  etc.,  brought  out  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
there  has  been  increasing  tendency  to  regard 
the  librarian  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  with 
the  privileges  as  well  as  the  responsibilities  be¬ 
longing  to  that  position. 

Librarians  of  large  libraries  held  three  ses¬ 
sions,  the  first  of  which  was  devoted  to  the  book 
stock,  its  selection  and  use,  and  the  other  two 
to  library  buildings.  Some  of  the  papers  read 
are  to  be  printed  in  full  later,  among  them 
those  contributed  by  Miss  Doren,  Mr.  Wheeler 
and  Mr.  Stetson.  A  paper  by  Henry  J.  Carlson 
read  at  a  general  session  with  be  given  in  an 
early  number  of  the  Library  Journal. 

Library  people  have  co-operated  little  if  at 
all  with  such  organizations  as  the  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Information  Service,  which  supplies  a 
vast  amount  of  material  to  the  foreign  press  of 
America,  or  with  the  American  Viewpoint  So¬ 
ciety,  which  is  trying  to  reach  the  foreign-born 
by  publishing  books  in  English  giving  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  America,  said  Walter  L. 
Brown,  of  Buffalo,  in  his  discussion  of  the  need 
of  translations  of  American  books  “which  will 
carry  to  new  Americans  the  meaning  and  the 
spirit  of  America  thru  the  only  possible  medium, 
their  language.” 

The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Work  With  For¬ 
eign-Born,  of  which  Eleanor  E.  Ledbetter,  of 
Cleveland,  is  chairman,  .has  recognized  this  need 
in  the  series  of  articles  begun  in  the  Library 
Journal  last  year.  A  committee  of  the  New 
York  Library  Association,  headed  by  Esther 
Johnston,  went  a  step  farther  in  offering  a  list 
of  some  fifty  American  books  which  librarians 
would  like  to  see  translated  into  the  tongues  of 
the  immigrants,  and  in  arranging  for  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  five  books  into  Yiddish  (see  LIBRARY 
Journal,  1922,  v.  47,  p.  354).  The  committee, 
however,  did  not  succeed  in  getting  sufficient 
orders  from  libraries  to  guarantee  the  publisher 
a  minimum  sale.  The  project  will  be  taken  up 
again.  Large  libraries  should  be  more  em- 
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phatic  in  expressing  the  need  for  such  books, 
and  should  stand  ready  to  meet  any  publisher 
half  way  by  ordering  any  books  from  the  New 
York  list  in  any  language  that  he  is  willing  to 
issue,  said  Mr.  Brown. 

A  central  office  to  compile  short  popular  lists 
of  books  and  to  print  the  lists  compiled  by  indi¬ 
vidual  libraries,  with  the  advantage  to  subscrib¬ 
ing  libraries  of  saving  the  time  of  a  high- 
priced  worker,  and  having  a  much  wider  variety 
of  lists  to  offer  their  public — this  is  the  project 
which  Zaidee  Brown  is  now  engaged  in  develop¬ 
ing  with  the  co-operation  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company.  The  excellent  A.  L.  A.  lists  of  recent 
years  have  pointed  the  way,  but  the  A.  L.  A. 
has  attempted  little  in  offering  short,  inexpens¬ 
ive  lists  to  guide  people  in  their  casual  reading. 
Miss  Brown’s  plan  is  not  intended  to  duplicate 
the  work  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  or  of  individual  libra¬ 
ries,  but  to  supplement  it.  The  central  office 
would  print  larger  editions  than  the  compiling 
library  needed,  and  offer  the  extra  copies  for 
sale,  so  that  the  list  would  be  more  widely  use¬ 
ful,  and  the  library  would  benefit  by  the  lower 
cost.  Time  and  experience  would  show  the 
kind  of  lists  most  in  demand,  and  the  risk 
might  largely  be  obviated  by  a  system  of  ad¬ 
vance  orders. 

Final  points  for  discussion  raised  by  Miss 
Brown  are:  Is  the  plan  applicable  to  large  city 
systems,  with  numerous  branches;  that  is,  would 
it  be  necessary,  to  have  all  the  books  in  every 
branch?  Would  it  be  practicable  to  organize 
a  group  of  critics  to  check  the  long  tentative 
lists,  and  would  the  librarians  in  this  group  be 
willing  to  give  the  names  of  persons  on  their 
staffs,  or  known  to  them,  specially  fitted  for 
this?  What  would  be  the  best  way  to  organize 
this  group  of  critics?  Is  $4  a  good  limit  on 
price  of  books  to  be  included?  On  the  whole,  is 
fifty  per  cent  about  the  right  proportion  for  fic¬ 
tion?  What  would  be  a  fair  amount  for  a 
library  to  spend  on  publicity  of  this  kind  for  its 
books — one  cent  a  year  for  each  reader,  or  per¬ 
haps  $4  per  $1,000  of  total  income? 

In  the  process  of  reduction  of  the  list  to 
about  forty  titles,  the  following  general  prin¬ 
ciples  guide  the  selection:  Omit  all  out-of-print 
books;  omit  all  expensive  books,  say  over  $4 
in  price;  keep  in  mind  the  unsophisticated 
reader  who  knows  nothing  of  critical  reviews. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  lessen  the  theft  and 
mutilation  of  library  books,  said  Purd  B. 
Wright  of  Kansas  City  in  a  contributed  paper, 
and  all  librarians  will  rise  up  and  call  blessed 
the  man  'who  will  develop  a  plan  to  accom¬ 
plish  this. 

In  Kansas  City  losses  have  been  particularly 
heavy  from  the  collection  of  books  on  oils, 


petroleum,  geology  and  allied  substances,  built 
up  by  the  library  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
the  oil  fields.  The  condition  is  not  purely  local, 
for  a  user  of  the  library  who  made  application 
at  one  of  the  largest  public  libraries  in  Okla¬ 
homa  for  a  state  report  on  petroleum,  was  told 
that  not  a  copy  of  any  state  oil  report  was  left 
in  the  library. 

As  proof  of  an  occasional  change  of  heart, 
Mr.  Wright  read  a  letter  received  from  Heber 
Springs,  Ark.,  saying  in  part: 

You  may  look  for  a  box  of  books  by  express  which 
you  have  missed  from  the  library.  I  have  always  had 
an  insatiable  desire  to  learn  and  study  up  along  two 
lines,  viz.:  geology  and  farming,  and  I  just  kept  on  tak¬ 
ing  books,  one  after  another.  I  did  it  just  like  any  other 
thief.  I  have  always  been  hampered  in  my  desire  for 
knowledge  by  lack  of  money  and  have  always  had  an 
inclination  to  take  other  people’s  property,  but  thank 
God!  I  have  realized  the  folly  of  it  and  am  trying  to 
make  amends.  ...  I  am  including  in  the  box  a  new 
set  of  Elinor  Glyn’s  System  of  Story  Telling,  and  several 
other  books  to  help  make  up  for  the  deed  and  you  may 
expect  a  remittance  in  money  just  as  soon  as  I  can 
scrape  it  up. 

Remedies,  or  palliatives,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wright,  include  a  very  strict  supervision  of 
library  books  and  users,  including  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  dates,  etc.,  of  all  books  taken  from  the 
issue  room.  The  staff,  not  the  honest  library 
user,  must  bear  the  onus.  A  practical  experi¬ 
ment  of  this  sort  conducted,  in  Kansas  City  cut 
the  book  loss  to  two.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
install  inspectors  behind  high  screens  in  the 
reference  rooms,  similar  to  United  States  in¬ 
spectors  in  all  our  large  post-offices.  “Only  it 
will  be  hard  for  us  to  regard  every  library  user 
as  a  vandal  until  he  proves  himself  innocent.” 

Mr.  Wright  contributed  also  to  the  discussion 
on  the  location  of  the  library  building  in  a  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Evans,  envisaging  the  library  build¬ 
ing  of  the  future,  “a  beautiful  building  .  .  . 
located  in  the  heart  of  things,  modeled  on  some 
of  the  better  types  of  modern  business  build¬ 
ings,  that  will  commend  itself  to  all,  not  only 
for  its  beauty,  for  its  adaptability,  for  its  pur¬ 
pose.  It  will  be  many  stories  high,  with  lecture 
halls,  departmental  libraries,  with  quick  eleva¬ 
tor  service;  not  sprawled  all  over  a  city  block, 
squat  in  its  surroundings.  .  . 

Branches  do  and  will  continue  to  serve  com¬ 
munity  needs,  he  said,  but  no  branch  can  ren¬ 
der  full  library  service.  The  so-called  business 
branches,  deservedly  popular,  are  an  unneces¬ 
sary  drain  on  library  extension,  and  are  neces¬ 
sary  simply  because  the  main  library  is  improp¬ 
erly  located.  “Library  buildings  locations  in 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  not  to  mention  some 
other  cities  of  note,  should  be  studied  carefully 
before  a  decision  is  made  to  erect  a  main  library 
building  miles  from  the  heart  of  things.” 
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VERMONT 

The  earliest  known  association  library  in  Ver¬ 
mont  of  uninterrupted  life  to  date  is  the  Brook¬ 
field  Library  Association,  says  Rebecca  W. 
Wright  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library,  and  for¬ 
merly  secretary  of  the  Vermont  Free  Public  Li¬ 
brary  Commission  in  a  chapter  on  Vermont  li¬ 
braries  contributed  to  the  fifth  volume  of  Walter 
H.  Crockett’s  “Vermont,  the  Green  Mountain 
State-’  (New  York:  Century  History  Company, 
1923).  It  was  started  “to  promote  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  and  piety”  in  1791,  and  the  books  were 
auctioned  off  quarterly  to  the  shareholders.  The 
library  had  become  a  free  library  with  town 
support  when  it  celebrated  its  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1916.  TheWiiliams- 
town  Social  Library,  with  similar  auctions  at 
quartery  meetings,  dates  from  1801. 

Bradford  incorporated  its  library  in  1796, 
the  first  to  be  incorporated  in  the  state.  Middle- 
bury  College  began  its  collection  in  1800;  the 
State  Library  at  Montpelier  in  1825.  In  1810 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  other  pupils  of  the  Cale¬ 
donia  County  Grammar  School  at  Peacham 
started  the  Peacham  Juvenile  Library  Associa¬ 
tion. 

In  1893,  one  year  before  the  state  legislature 
passed  a  law  establishing  the  Board  of  Library 
Commissioners  (now  under  the  Department  of 
Education),  there  were  fifty-nine  libraries  in  the 
state,  of  which  comparatively  few  were  free. 
The  Commission  was  empowered  to  give  one 
hundred  dollars  in  books  to  each  town  desiring 
to  establish  a  free  town  library  and  complying 
with  the  laws  as  to  minimum  appropriation, 
election  of  trustees,  etc.  Forty-one  towns  ap¬ 
plied  for  this  state  gift  in  1895,  and  nineteen  • 
in  1896.  In  1907  the  legislature  voted  $1,000 
per  year  for  aid  in  books  to  active  town  libra¬ 
ries,  for  which  they  should  apply  annually. 
Two  years  later  the  amount  was  increased  to 
$1,500.  The  average  number  of  libraries  each 
year  to  which  this  aid  has  been  given  is  sixty. 
Provision  was  made  in  1911  for  funds  for  books 
to  be  placed  in  four  state  institutions. 

The  Vermont  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
assisted  the  Commission  in  starting  its  system 
of  traveling  libraries.  Eleven  collections  were 
given  by  federated  clubs  in  1900,  and  the  legis¬ 
lature  made  a  first  annual  appropriation  of 
$600  for  more  books  in  this  department. 

Vermont  was  the  first  state  to  supply  its  sol¬ 
diers  on  the  Mexican  border  with  books  in  1916. 
At  the  request  of  Chaplain  John  M.  Thomas, 


then  president  of  Middlebury  College,  the  com¬ 
mission  sent  265  books.  In  1917  nearly  $17,000 
was  raised  for  A.  L.  A.  Library  War  Service, 
and  in  1918  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
as  state  chairman  collected  23,832  books. 

The  Vermont  Library  Association,  formed 
in  1894  and  re-organized  in  1903,  has  co-op¬ 
erated  with  the  Commission  in  its  yearly  pro¬ 
gram  and  in  holding  library  institutes. 

NEW  YORK 

Albany.  The  two  courses  of  six  weeks  each 
given  last  year  were  so  successful  that  two 
similar  courses  were  undertaken  this  summer. 
The  programs  of  the  two  courses  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  last  year,  including  instruc¬ 
tion  in  administration,  book  selection,  work 
with  children,  reference  work,  cataloging,  classi¬ 
fication,  accessioning,  shelf  listing,  loan  work — 
the  chief  differences  being  that  the  two  courses 
ran  parallel  thruout  the  entire  six  weeks  and 
that  more  of  the  instruction  was  given  in  com¬ 
mon. 

Mildred  H.  Pope  was  again  in  charge  of  the 
course  for  free  public  library  workers,  and 
Sabra  W.  Vought,  of  the  course  for  school  li¬ 
brarians.  Zaidee  Brown,  gave  the  instruction 
in  classification,  subject  headings  and  book  se¬ 
lection  for  adults.  Clara  W.  Hunt  gave  a  series 
of  lectures  on  Library  Work  with  Children. 
Other  courses  and  lectures  were  given  by  eight 
visiting  lecturers  and  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  State  Education  Department. 

Forty-seven  students  were  in  attendance.  In 
addition  to  those  registered  from  New  York 
State,  ten  students  came  from:  Colorado,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 

Chautauqua.  The  second  annual  of  the 
Chautauqua  Library  Conference,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Faculty  and  Alumnae  of  the 
Chautauqua  School  for  Librarians,  was  held 
August  1-4  with  a  good  attendance  from  New 
York  and  neighboring  states.  Lectures  in  the 
Chautauqua  general  program  as  well  as  special 
library  conferences  and  social  functions  made 
the  meeting  a  memorable  one.  Of  the  eighty- 
six  present  at  the  annual  dinner  seventy-two 
were  students  at  the  school. 

New  York  City.  Beginning  on  September  16, 
the  library  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  which 
has  a  reference  collection  of  about  forty-five 
thousand  volumes,  will  be  open  to  the  public 
on  Sundays  from1  1  to  6  p.  m.,  instead  of  on 
week  days  only,  as  heretofore. 
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OHIO 

Cleveland.  Advance  registration  for  the  year 
1923-4  gives  promise  of  the  largest  attendance 
in  the  history  of  the  Western  Reserve  Library 
School.  The  enrollment  for  the  General  Course 
is  32,  two  of  these  being  for  half  time.  Seven¬ 
teen  are  enrolled  for  the  special  course  in  Li¬ 
brary  Work  with  Children;  of  these  11  have  had 
general  training  either  in  this  or  some  other 
library  school.  The  geographical  representa¬ 
tion  extends  from  Rhode  Island  to  the  state  of 
Washington  and  there  is  one  from  Hawaii. 

KANSAS 

From  a  compilation  of  1921  Kansas  library 
statistics,  made  by  the  Kellogg  Library,  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College  at  Emporia,  the  follow¬ 
ing  significant  items  stand  out: 

(a)  The  median  library  tax  levy  for  1921 
was  5/10.  of  a  mill;  the  highest,  10/10,  or  1 
mill;  the  lowest,  15/100.  Few  cities  seem  to 
feel  that  a  low  assessed  valuation  calls  for  a 
correspondingly  larger  library  tax  levy,  and 
that  the  chief  criterion  for  library  support 
should  be  per  capita  expenditure  and  not  mills 
per  dollar. 

(h)  The  total  expenditure  divided  by  the 
population  gives  the  expenditure  per  capita. 
For  1921  this  median  was  58.8  cents;  the  low¬ 
est,  15.7  cents;  the  highest,  90.3  cents.  The 
A.  L.  A.  standard  is  $1  per  year  per  capita. 

(c)  The  median  circulation  (whether  fiction 
or  non-fiction  is  not  indicated)  was  4.4  volumes 
per  capita;  the  highest,  13.1;  the  lowest,  1.4. 

(d)  It  cost  the  average  library  11.4  cents  to 
check  out  a  book.  The  highest  1921  cost  per 
volume  circulated  was  31.5  cents;  the  lowest, 
3.1  cents.  (This  figure  is  arrived  at  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  total  expenditure  by  the  total  circulation 
and  takes  no  account,  of  course,  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  work,  the  work  with  schools,  etc.) 

(e)  The  median  “turnover”  for  1921  was 
3.7;  the  lowest  was  1.1;  the  highest,  7.8. 

WISCONSIN 

Madison.  The  third  summer  library  confer¬ 
ence  conducted  by  the  Wisconsin  Free  Library 
Commission  was  held  at  Madison  July  16-28. 
The  chief  work  of  the  conference  was  organized 
in  three  courses  of  lectures  in  the  mornings,  and 
in  round  table  discussions  in  the  afternoons. 
The  subjects  of  the  morning  courses  were  social 
economics  and  the  library;  books:  their  use  and 
selection,  and  administration  problems.  Expert 
assistance  was  rendered  by  many  members  of 
the  University  faculty  for  lectures  in  their  own 
special  fields.  The  usual  summer  sessions  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  library  school  were  given  up  for 
this  year,  and  thel  faculty  with  Miss  Hazeltine 
as  chairman  was  in  immediate  charge  of  the 


organization  of  the  work  of  the  conference. 

The  choice  of  content  of  the  morning  courses 
and  the  high  grade  of  instruction  offered 
brought  this  work  within  the  standards  of  uni¬ 
versity  requirements.  The  College  of  Letters 
and  Science  voted  that  two  course  credits  might 
be  granted  to  students  electing  the  morning 
work  doing  the  required  outside  reading  and 
problems  and  passing  a  final  examination. 
Eight  students  took  this  work  in  this  way,  all 
being  either  graduates  or  persons  entitled  to 
advanced  standing. 

Exhibits  were  located  in  rooms  in  the  Voca¬ 
tional  School  across  the  street  from  the  library 
school,  and  were  planned  to  correlate  with  the 
program.  Selected  books  for  school  libraries 
and  children’s  books,  library  supplies  and  fur¬ 
nishings,  building  plans,  publicity  material, 
binding  work,  the  A.  L.  A.  County  exhibit,  were 
all  on  display  here.  The  Democrat  Printing 
Company  prepared  a  special  exhibit  at  its  own 
plant  near  by.  Gaylord  Brothers  assigned  their 
field  librarian,  Ruth  MacNeil,  to  this  meeting 
for  the  full  two  weeks.  Especially  useful  ex¬ 
hibits  were  installed  by  the  Library  Bureau  and 
the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co. 

Entertainment  features  in  the  evenings  in¬ 
cluded  an  exhibition  of  marionettes,  a  dramatic 
reading,  an  author’s  reading  by  Professor 
William  Ellery  Leonard,  the  Devereux  Players 
at  the  university’s  open  air  theatre,  and  an  all¬ 
conference  picnic  on  the  first  Saturday  after¬ 
noon. 

The  total  registration  of  the  conference  was 
246,  of  whom  151  were  from  Wisconsin,  23 
from  Illinois,  and  14  from  Indiana.  In  all 
nineteen  states  were  represented  as  well  as  China 
and  Denmark. 

COLORADO 

Denver.  The  Denver  chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Architects  introduced  a  bill 
passed  by  the  last  Legislature  permitting  them 
to  devote  $5,500  to  the  purchase  of  architectural 
books  and  to  place  these  books  for  public  use 
in  the  Denver  Public  Library.  The  Colorado 
Engineering  Council  recently  placed  about 
$4,000  worth  of  engineering  books  in  the  Library 
and  plans  to  spend  about  $15,000  more  for  the 
same  purpose.  Both  societies  expect  to  add  to 
their  collections  annually. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles.  A  bond  issue  of  $500,000  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  lots  intervening  between 
the  Normal  Hill  site  of  the  new  building  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library  and  Flower  Street 
on  the  west  was  recently  authorized  by  a  vote 
of  61,997  to  14,333,  with  only  three  precincts 
out  of  862  missing.  The  lots  in  question  are 
being  condemned. 
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Your  Bookbinder  says: 

“Protect  the  binding-welt 
and you  quadruple  t/?eii/e 
ofj/our  bookbinding/  ’’ 


JN  a  previous  issue  of  the  Library  Journal  we 


proposed  to  demonstrate  how  one  half  or  more 
of  the  expense  of  rebinding  books  can  be  saved 
by  the  use  of  a  scientifically  constructed  book 
stack.  We  realize  this  is  a  broad  statement,  and 
one  which  will  meet  with  opposition  since  it  as¬ 
sumes  that  more  than  half  of  the  damage  to 
bookbindings  occurs  in  the  library  itself,  where 
books  are  supposed  to  have  the  best  care.  But  every  new  idea  meets  with  opposition.  If  the 
innovation  is  a  needed  relief,  however,  we  believe  intelligent  librarians  will  quickly  adopt  it. 


We  suggest,  therefore,  that  our  readers  give  serious  thought  to  a  few  points  about  the 
welfare  of  books. 


First — Books  should  be  kept  closed  while  resting  upon 
the  shelves. 

Second — Books  should  be  so  shelved  as  to  permit  of  their 
being  placed  on  or  removed  from  the  shelves  easily  and  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  binding. 

Third — While  the  books  are  resting  upon  the  shelves  the 
binding  welts  should  not  come  into  injurious  contact  with  each 
other  or  with  the  shelf-supporting  uprights. 

Our  next  advertisement  will  give  further  details.  In  the  meantime  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  full  information  to  those  who  are  considering  the  purchase  of  book  stacks  and  to  make 
demonstration  with  samples  of  the  superiority  of  the  Hine  book  stack  as  a  book  protector. 

WRITE  TO  US  ABOUT  IT 

HINE  DESK  AND  FIXTURE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  office  NEW  YORK  AND  DENVER  „  ““Jver  office 
409  E.  19th  St.,  Brooklyn  1640  California  Street 


CURRENT  LITERATURE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A  brief  vocabulary  in  four  languages  of  musi¬ 
cal  terms  used  in  cataloging  is  contributed  to 
the  May-August  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  Bib¬ 
liography  by  William  Stetson  Merrill  of  the 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 

Shantung  Christian  University,  Tsinan,  China 
(Augustine  Library)  asks,  thru  its  librarian, 
D.  D.  Parker,  for  any  book  or  pamphlet  having 
medical  books  with  D.  C.  numbers.  One-third 
of  the  medical  library  consists  of  English  books 
and  such  a  catalog  would  be  of  great  help. 

Edith  Kathleen  Jones’  “The  Hospital  Library” 
consisting  of  articles  on  hospital  library  service, 
organization,  administration  and  book  selection 
together  with  lists  of  books  and  periodicals  suit¬ 
able  for  hospital  library  work  is  now  ready 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  American  library 
Association  (190  p.  illus.  cloth.  $2.25). 

Reprinted  from  the  Ninth  Report  of  the 
Federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  is  a  chapter 
entitled,  “The  Plan  of  the  National  Capital,” 
which  is  a  handsomely  illustrated,  clear,  concise 
account  of  the  present  and  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  building  and  park  system  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  is  available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  at  20  cents  a  copy. 

The  1922  issue  of  the  Psychological  Index 
(No.  29.  57+275  p.)  is  larger  than  ever,  4077 
titles  being  listed.  As  usual  it  includes  original 
publications  in  all  languages,  together  with 
translations  and  new  editions  in  English,  French, 
German,  and  Italian.  Titles  of  1921  received 
too  late  for  insertion  are  included  in  this  issue. 
One  of  the  significant  features  of  this  Index  is 
the  number  of  titles  devoted  to  the  industrial 
and  professional  publications  about  psychology, 
about  150  titles  being  listed  under  that  subject. 

In  the  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review 
for  July,  Minnie  Genevieve  Morse  writes  on 
“The  Nurse  and  the  Library.”  She  says  “One 
of  a  community’s  greatest  assets  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  its  educational  work  is  a  good  public 
library.  And  one  of  the  greatest  inducements 
for  professional  people  to  settle  in  a  place  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  a  good  public  library.  From 
both  of  these  points  of  view  the  public  library 
should  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  trained  nurse. 
But  does  it?  How  many  nurses  in  a  community, 
graduate  and  undergraduate,  get  what  they 
might  from  their  library  privileges?” 

The  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  1912-1921  compiled  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  Booklist  staff  and  co-operating  li¬ 
braries  under  the  editorship  of  Mae  Massee,  now 


director  of  children’s  book  publishing  for 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  is  an  annotated  list 
of  over  four  thousand  titles  for  children  and 
adults  classified  by  subject  and  indexed  under 
subject,  author  and  title.  Date,  publisher  price, 
subject  heading,  L.  C.  printed  card  number  and 
D.  C.  classification  number  are  included.  Fur¬ 
ther  notice  of  the  catalog  must  be  reserved  for 
a  later  number  of  the  Library  Journal.  (409 
p.  Cloth,  $4.  A.  L.  A.,  7o  East  Washington 
St.,  Chicago.) 

“Gifts  for  Children’s  Book-Shelves,”  containing 
one  hundred  and  ten  annotated  titles  prepared 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  Children’s  Librarians’  Sec¬ 
tion,  is  the  new  official  A.  L.  A.  gift  list.  Libra¬ 
rians  are  continually  being  asked  to  recommend 
books  for  boys’  and  girls’  own  book-shelves. 
This  list,  which  meets  the  interests  of  children 
and  young  people  of  different  ages  and  tastes, 
and  includes  the  books  a  librarian  would  most 
wish  to  recommend,  is  especially  planned  for 
use  during  Children’s  book  week  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season.  Price:  100  copies,  $2;  250,  $4; 
500,  $7;  1,000,  $12;  5,000,  $55.  Postage  ex¬ 
tra.  Your  own  imprint  on  100  or  more,  $1 
extra,  if  order  is  received  before  reprinting, 
September  20  and  October  15.  Copies  with 
A.  L.  A.  imprint  are  ready  now. 

Lillian  H.  Smith,  Chairman, 
Children  s  Librarians’  Section. 

The  third  part  of  William  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein’s  “The  Best  Books”  (third  edition)  long 
delayed  by  misfortunes  of  the  war  and  post-war 
periods  covers  Class  F — [History  and  Historical 
Biography — and  Class  *G — Archaeology  and 
Historical  Collaterals.  The  compiler  promises 
that  the  publication  of  the  fourth  (concluding) 
part  will  follow  very  quickly  and  will  contain 
an  index  of  the  whole.  “An  effort  to  bring  the 
contents  of  Parts  I-II  down  to  date  has  been 
made  by  supplying  in  the  most  convenient  sec¬ 
tions  of  Parts  III-IV,  all  the  later  publications 
that  would  have  been  included  in  their  proper 
places  had  the  book  appeared  as  a  single  issue.” 
The  inconvenience  of  this  will  be  discounted  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  Table  of  Contents 
which  with  other  preliminary  matter  will  ap¬ 
pear  with  Part  IV.  The  whole  work  is  planned 
as  “a  reader’s  guide  to  the  best  available  books 
(about  100,000)  in  every  department  of  science, 
art  and  literature,”  with  the  dates  of  first  and 
last  editions,  and  the  price,  size,  and  publisher’s 
name  (both  English  and  American)  of  each 
book.  (Putnam,  1923.  $10.) 
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A  BOOM  TO  READERS 

of 

DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 

TRADE  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
LITERATURE 

Just  Out 

Second  and  Revised  Edition 

of  the 

TRAFFIC  DICTIONARY 

Representing  the  first  attempt  to  collect  and  de¬ 
fine  the  thousands  of  terms,  phrases  and  abbre¬ 
viations  used  in  the  shipping  industry. 

2,000  Definitions  and  Abbreviations,  Alphabeti¬ 
cally  Arranged  and  Cross-Referenced 
176  pages — Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth,  Gold 
Stamped — 4^4x6  inches 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  LIBRARY 


“The  best  issue  of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.” 

— ’From  a  Director  (School  of  Commerce) 
“Very  clear  and  up-to-the-minute.’’ 

— From  a  Secretary  to  (Railroad  official) 
“A  very  complete  and  useful  publication.” 

— From  a  Commissioner  (Chamber  of  Commerce) 


SHIPPING  SERVICE 
ORGANIZATION 

jj-19  Moore  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Until  present  edi¬ 
tion  is  exhausted. 

«1  Aft  Per  c°Py 
•P-L.VV  p0stpaid 


AMERICAN  PORTRAITS 

Over  5000  reproductions  of  the  best 
known  portraits  of  America’s  most  famous 
men  and  women — Statesmen,  Jurists,  Scien¬ 
tists,  Authors,  Poets,  Artists,  Churchmen, 
Soldiers,  Educators,  Merchants  and  Cap¬ 
tains  of  Industry,  printed  by  the  steel  en¬ 
graving,  photogravure  and  halftone  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  revised  edition  of  the  National 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography. 

The  especial  value  of  these  portraits  lies 
in  their  originality  and  accuracy  as  like¬ 
nesses.  Many  are  copies  of  oil  paintings  in 
historical  societies,  art  galleries  and  public 
institutions  and  others  were  selected  by  the 
families  of  the  subject  as  the  best  portraits 
for  permanent  preservation. 

This  National  Historical  Portrait  Gallery, 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
many  original  features  of  the  National 
Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography. 

JAMES  T.  WHITE  &  CO.,  Publishers 
70  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


LIBRARY  BOOK  HOUSE 

17  BESSE  PLACE  (Wholesale  Booksellers )  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

We  supply  all  books  of  all  publishers,  either  resewed  or  in  publishers’  bindings. 

Our  resewed  bindings  are  Nelbco  Quality  for  which  we  are 
exclusive  agents.  These  strongly  bound  books  are  made  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  specifications  of  the  Book  Binding  Committee  of  the 
A.  L.  A. 

Our  first  care  is  to  give  the  best  quality  work;  and  then  to  give  the  lowest  prices  possible.  We  shall  be 
pleased  ,to  forward  our  late  catalogs  upon  request. 

G.  B.  VAN  DEENE,  President  E.  B.  BIGHT,  Vice-Pres.  and  Manager 


NELBCO 

BINDINGS 


Rebinding  with  Art  Buckram  is 
ECONOMICAL 


because  it  stands  up  in  severe  service 

Samples  sent  upon  request 

Interlaken  Book- Cloth 

Hhe  standard  since  1835 

INTERLAKEN  MILLS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.-NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  18  THOMAS  STREET 
AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Twice-a-month 
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The  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  Oxford 
Bibliographical  Society  from  the  time  of  its 
foundation  at  New  Year,  1922,  now  appear  as 
vol.  1,  pt.  1  of  the  Society’s  Proceedings  and 
Papers ,  printed  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
The  present  part  consists  of  two  formal  papers: 
The  Bibliographical  Study  of  Shakespeare,  by 
Percy  Simpson  and  Standard  Descriptions  of 
Printed  Books  by  Falconer  Madan,  E.  Gordon 
Duff  and  the  secretary,  S.  Gibson. 

Activities  projected  by  the  Society  include 
discussions  of  college  libraries,  their  treasures, 
catalogs  and  schemes  of  co-operation;  bibliog¬ 
raphical  work  on  manuscripts  and  printed  books 
ready  to  be  undertaken  in  Oxford;  rules  to  help 
toward  a  standard  description  of  books;  the 
method  of  masters  of  bibliography  like  Henry 
Bradshaw  and  Ludwig  Traube,  and  of  eminent 
librarians;  exhibitions  of  notable  books  and 
manuscripts;  and  informal  lectures  on  editing, 
illustration,  practical  printing,  the  bibliography 
of  a  person  or  subject  and  many  other  matters 
relating  to  both  modem  and  classical  bibliog¬ 
raphy  which  a  city  with  some  thirty  libraries 
containing  three  million  printed  books  and  about 
60,000  manuscripts  makes  possible. 

A  reference  service  likely  to  be  useful  to 
American  librarians  has  recently  been  started 
in  Paris  by  the  Bibliographical  Department  of 
La  Revue  des  Jeunes,  3  rue  des  Luynes,  Paris 
VII.  The  research  work  of  this  department 
is  directed  and,  for  the  most  part,  is  actually 
donei  by  M.  l’Abbe  Destrez,  the  editor,  who  was 
a  student  at  the  library  school  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Committee  for  work 
in  Devastated  France  at  the  American  Library 
in  Paris  last  summer.  While  the  work  of  La 
Revue  is  primarily  in  the  field  of  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  and  theology,  the  Bibliographical  De¬ 
partment  attempts  to  deal  impartially  with 
every  subject  upon  which  information  is  sought. 
The  requests  which  come  in  daily  to  this  De¬ 
partment  remind  one,  in  number  and  in  variety, 
of  the  work  of  a  large  American  reference 
library.  One  day’s  questions  ranged  in  subject 
from  theological  matter  to  a  request  for  a 
bibliography  of  French  folk  songs  and  even  to  a 
demand  for  a  book  called  “Trois  Hommes  dans 
un  Bateau.”  These  questions  are  answered  as 
far  as  possible  from  books  in  the  Department, 
but  the  large  collections  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  and  of  other  French  libraries  are  con¬ 
sulted  when  necessary.  In  addition  to  the  Revue 
and  the  Bibliographical  Department,  La  Revue 
des  Jeunes  maintains  a  publishing  house  and  a 
book  store  which  will  supply  French  books 
from  all  publishers,  including  novels  and  non¬ 
fiction  on  every  subject. 


Decimal  Classification 

A  list  of  corrections  and  additions  appearing 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  editions  of  the  Dewey 
Decimal  Classification  supplementing  lists  pre¬ 
viously  issued  for  editions  2-9,  will  soon  be 
distributed  free  to  recorded  owners  of  editions 
7-10.  Owners  of  editions  1-6,  1876-1899,  and 
of  no  later  edition,  are  disregarded  as  probably 
no  longer  interested,  but  to  any  who  wish  it  the 
list  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Information  regarding  future  corrections  and 
additions  will  be  kept  to  date  thru  the.  Library 
Journal,  which  will  as  needed  publish  notes  to 
be  entered  by  owners  in  their  respective  copies. 
That  this  service  may  be  made  as  complete  as 
possible,  D.  C.  users  are  urged  to  send  the  D.  C. 
editor,  Dorcas  Fellows,  State  Library,  Albany, 
notes  of  mistakes  or  omissions  in  either  tables 
or  index,  also  of  new  topics  and  of  subjects 
needing  expansion.  These  will  be  given  atten¬ 
tion  as  promptly  as  possible,  but  expansions 
not  only  often  involve  extensive  corre¬ 
spondence  with  specialists,  but  also  comparison 
and  harmonizing  of  different  schemes  and 
opinions,  so  that  considerable  time  is  usually 
needed  to  reach  satisfactory  results.  It  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  if  all  who  have  made 
individual  expansions  for  any  subject  will  file 
copies  with  the  editor.  As  far  as  practicable 
precedence  will  be  given  to  subjects  for  which 
there  is  most  general  demand  or  apparently 
greatest  need.  Among  the  first  subjects  listed 
for  consideration  is  Psychology. 

Needed  separates  will  soon  be  published;  the 
earliest  of  which  will  probably  be  for  Office 
Economy  and  Industrial  Management.  Others 
to  appear  as  soon  as  rounded  out  are  Medicine 
and  Agriculture. 

D.  C.  Annotations- 

Tables: 

136.775  Girl  problem 

149.6,  reference  to  Schopenhauer  as  193.9  is  mis¬ 
print  for  193.7 

621.38413  Instruments  and  apparatus 

131  Sending  apparatus 

135  Aerials,  etc. 

136  Receiving  apparatus 
633.564  titiaceus,  misprint  for  tiliaceus 

.64  Acer  saccharum  Marsh  is  also  cald  Acer 
saccharinum  Wangenh 
.72  Canellia,  misprint  for  Camellia 
.74  Thesbroma,  misprint  for  Theobroma 
Index: 

Fur,  manufacture  of  clothing  687 

Furriery  manufacture  of  clothing  687 

Iron  pipes,  waterworks  628.16  misprint  for  628.15 

Novilatlin,  misprint  for  Novilatiin 

Quakers,  lives  922.88  misprint  for  922.86 

Rhubarb  (and  Rubarb)  635.49  misprint  for  635.48 

Skepticism,  metafisicsl  121 

Vitamins,  nutrition  612.39 

Vivisection,  laws,  public  health  614.23  misprint  for 
614.22 
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LIBRARY  EXCHANGE 

The  Indianapolis  Public  Library  will  give  to  any 
library  willing  to  pay  transportation  charges  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bound  newspapers : 

Baltimore  American,  Jan.  1876-Jan.  1878.  4v. 

Boston  Advertiser,  July  1876-Jan.  1878.  4v. 

Boston  Gazette,  Jan.  1876-June  1878.  2v. 

Boston  Post,  Jan.  1876-June  1878.  5v. 

Charleston  News  and  Courier,  Feb.  1876-June  1877.  3v. 
Chicago  Times,  Jan.  1877-Sept.  1877.  2v. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Apr.  1877-June  1877.  2v. 
Detroit  Free  Press,  July  1877-Jan.  1878.  lv. 

Light  of  Truth,  July  1892-July  1896.  4v. 

Louisville  Courier  Journal,  Jan.  1876-Jan.  1878.  4v. 

McKeesport  Standard,  Nov.  1856-May  1860.  2v. 

Missouri  Republican,  Jan.  1877-Jan.  1878.  3v. 
Montreal  Gazette,  July  1876-June  1878.  4v. 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  Jan.  1876-Apr.  1878. 
4v. 

New  York  Observer,  Oct.  1848-July  1856.  5v. 

New  York  Evening  Post,  Nov.  1874-Feb.  1877.  2v. 
New  York  World,  Jan.  1876-Apr.  1878.  9v. 
Pittsburgh  Post,  Jan.  1876-June  1878.  5v. 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Jan.  1876-Feb.  1878.  9v. 
St.  Louis  Republican,  Jan.  1876-Dec.  1876.  4v. 
Springfield  Republican,  Feb.  1876-Jan.  1878.  5v. 
Toledo  Commercial,  Jan.  1876-Jan.  1878.  4v. 

Miss  Jane  Morey,  manager  of  the  Traveling  Libraries 
of  the  Missouri  Library  Commission,  will  be  glad  to  give 
to  any  public  or  school  library  the  periodicals  listed 
below.  The  recipient  would  be  expected  to  pay  cost 
of  transportation  from  Sedalia,  Mo.  Unless  otherwise 
indicated  the  volumes  are  bound. 

Harper’s  Weekly,  Feb. -Aug.,  1861;  Sept.-March  8, 
1862;  April-Dee.,  1864;  Feb.- Aug.  12,  1865;  Aug.  26, 
1865-March  17,  1866;  June-Dee.  28,  1872;  Jan.-Dee., 
1874;  Jan.-March,  1875;  Jan.-Dee.,  1876;  July-Dee., 
1880  bound  with  Jan.-April,  1881. 

Congressional  Globe,  39th  Congress,  2nd  session,  parts 
1-3. 

Harper’s  Monthly,  Vols.  36;  38;  39-57;  60-69. 
Scribner’s  Monthly,  Vols.  1-4;  12-16;  17-22. 

Century,  Vols.  5-7 ;  23-26. 

Galaxy,  Vols.  5-24. 

Appleton,  Vols.  1-5. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Vols.  19-38;  41-46. 

Packard’s  Monthly,  1869. 

St.  Nicholas,  unbound,  1894  (lacks  April)  ;  1881,  July 
only;  1885-May-Dec.;  1886-1889  complete;  1890.  Feb. 
thru  Oct.  (Oct.  lacks  frontispiece)  ;  1893,  Jan.-Sept. 

FOR  SALE 

General  index  to  the  Library  Journal,  vols.  1-22, 
(September.  1876-December,  1897)  price  II.  The  Li¬ 
brary  Journal,  62  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

The  Kalamazoo  Public  Library  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  someone  who  may  have  need  of  the  following 
books : 

Alabama  claims — Court  of  Commissioners 
Petitions  V.  1-12 
General  docket  V.  1-2 
Opinions  V.  1-2 
List  of  claims  V.  1-3 
Report  of  clerk  1  V. 

Geneva  Arbitration.  Papers  relating  to  the  treaty  of 
Washington.  6  Volumes. 

Paris  exposition.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  Gen¬ 
eral  for  the  U.  S.  1900.  6  Volumes 
Social  economist.  V.  1-7.  March  1891-December 
1894. 

Illustrated  London  News 
Volume  1438.  1895-1906 

Volume  46-53  1907-1913 


NEW  OXFORD  BOOKS 


Scene 

By  E.  GORDON  CRAIG.  With  a  Foreword  and  an 
Introductory  Poem  by  John  Masefield.  With  four 

illustrations  and  19  plates.  Net  $8.35 

In  this  book  Mr.  Craig  gives  what  is  possibly  the 
clearest  and  certainly  not  the  least  witty  of  his 
confessions  of  faith.  The  etchings  are  of  excep¬ 
tional  interest,  and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
volume. 

The  Pageant  of  Greece 

Edited  by  R.  W.  LIVINGSTONE.  With  12  illustra¬ 
tions.  Net  $2.75 

“We.  are  all  Greeks.  Our  laws,  our  literature,  our 
religion,  our  arts,  have  their  root  in  *Greece” 
(Shelley).  This  book,  containing  specimens  in  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  greatest  work  of  the  greatest  Greek 
writers,  gives  the  English  reader  some  idea  of  the 
genius  of  the  people  of  whom  Shelley  spoke. 

The  Art  of  Poetry 

Seven  Lectures  1920-1922  by  WILLIAM  BATON  KER. 

$2.00 

Contents:  The  Art  of  Poetry;  Shelley;  Samson 
Agonistes;  Romantic  Fallacies;  Pope;  Moliere  and 
the  Muse  of  Comedy;  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  Newspaper  and  the  Historian 

By  LUCY  MAYNARD'  SALMON  Net  $7.50 

This  book  considers  the  essential  characteristics  of 
the  newspaper  as  they  affect  the  historian.  “A 
remarkable  book  .  .  .  indispensable  to  every  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  subject.”' — The  Nation. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

American  Branch 

35  West  32nd  St.  New  York  City 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Higgins’ 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 


All  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the  HIG¬ 
GINS  INKS  and  ADHESIVES.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used- 

A.  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Atlanta. 

C.  California  State  Library  School. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

Ill.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

L.A.  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library., 

N.Y.P.L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.'  * 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School1  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  School. 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

U.C.  University  of  California  Course  in  Library 
Science. 

W.R.  Western 'Reserve  Library  School. 

Wis.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Alverson,  Lucy  B.,  1923  W.  R.,  is  now  libra¬ 
rian,  Alma  (Mich.)  Public  Library. 

Boerlage,  Louise  M.,  1916-18  N.  Y.  P.  L., 
has  left  her  work  as  head  of  the  Circulation 
Department  of  the  Hibbing  (Minn.)'  Public 
Library  to  take  a  part-time  cataloging  position 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota  Library,  and  to 
take  several  courses  in  the  University. 

Bradley,  Florence,  extension  librarian  of  the 
National  Health  Library,  New  York,  succeeds 
Frances  S.  Cox,  resigned,  as  librarian  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Library,  New  York. 

Crain,  Ena,  921  S.,  appointed  reference  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  at 
Fort  Collins. 

Dodd,  Mary  Lillian,  formerly  librarian  of 
the  Middletown  (N.  J.)  Township  and  Navesink 
Association  Library,  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Millbrook  (N.  Y.)  Free  Library. 

English,  Gladys,  1917  W.  R.,  librarian,  Tuol¬ 
umne  County  Free  Library,  California. 

Galloway,  Blanche,  head  of  the  School  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Kern  County  (Calif.)  Free 
Library,  appointed  librarian  of  the  Madera 
County  Free  Library. 

Harris,  Jessie  A.,  922  S.,  has  resigned  the 
librarianship  of  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Public 
Library,  to  become  librarian  of  the  Whittier 
High  School. 

Kneil,  Margaret,  1914  S.,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Weaver  High  School,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Leatherman,  Marian,  1916  Ill.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  librarian  of  Drake  University,  Des- 
Moines. 


Le  Fevre,  Helena  S.,  librarian  of  the  Spies 
Public  Library,  Menominee,  Mich.,  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Public 
Library. 

McLellan,  Elleine  (Mrs.  Vergil  S.),  1923 
Ill.,  appointed  librarian  of  the  new  State  Library 
Bureau  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  traveling 
library  service  for  the  state. 

McNamara,  Katherine,  1918  S.,  has  resigned 
the  librarianship  of  Bradford  Academy,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

“Marjorie  Clark”  [being  Marjorie  Quigley 
and  Mary  Clark  of  the  Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Free 
Library]  is  the  author  of  “The  Cook’s  Surprise” 
to  be  published  September  28  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  as  one  of  the  first  selections  made 
by  Mae  Massee  as  director  of  children’s  publi¬ 
cations.  Another  book  by  the  same  authors 
“The  Poppy  Seed  Cakes”  is  announced  for 
publication  next  year. 

Peters,  Aimee  M.,  1913  Syr.,  recently  head 
cataloger  of  the  Public  Library,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
has  been  appointed  cataloger  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 

Santes,  Marie  M.,  1916-18  N.  Y.  S.,  has  left 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Library  after  five 
years  service  as  cataloger,  to  become  a  cata¬ 
loger  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  War  Collection  of 
Stanford  University.  She  is  succeeded  by 
Jennie  A.  Hulce  (B.  L.  S.,  Ill.),  who  has  had 
wide  experience  in  the  John  Crerar  Library  and 
elsewhere. 

Settle,  Mrs.  George  T.,  of  Louisville,  who  is 
president  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  and 
prominent  in  many  other  national  and  local 
organizations  was  recently  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  will  practice  in  Louisville. 

Spencer,  Mary  C.,  for  over  thirty  years 
Michigan’s  state  librarian,  died  in  Lansing, 
August  21,  aged  80.  Mrs.  Spencer  entered  the 
state  service  in  1882  as  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  before  to  her  appoint¬ 
ment  as  librarian  in  1891  she  had  spent  seven 
years  as  assistant  librarian.  She  found  the 
State  Library  a  collection  of  some  60,000  vol¬ 
umes  behind  closed  doors  and  left  it  a  working 
collection  of  about  300,000  volumes  available 
to  users  thruout  the  state  by  means  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  libraries  system.  Her  influence  was  strong 
in  gaining  for  Lansing  a  Carnegie  library  and 
her  loss  will  be  felt  outside  of  overnmental 
circles  as  in  them.  She  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Librarians  founded  in  Washington  nearly 
twenty-five  years  ago. 
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The  New  International  Encyclopaedia 


Revised  Second  Edition  -  24  Volumes  -  80,000  Articles 

The  Leading  American  Reference  Work.  Considered  by  the  majority  of  librarians  as 
the  best  encyclopaedia  for  library  purposes.  Extensive  Revisions  have  been  completed 
and  the  new  printing  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  Free  Booklet  of  sample  pages  sent  on 
request.  (When  writing  please  mention  "The  LIBRARY  JOURNAL.) 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  inc„  Publishers 

56  West  Randolph  St.  443  Fourth  Avenue 

CHICACO,  ILLINOIS  NEW  YORK  CITY 


“But  Isn’t  It  a  Bit  Conspicuous ?” 

So  asked  the  Britisher  when  the  New  Yorker  told  him  about  the 
famous  Wrigley  electric  sign,  a  city  block  long  and  containing  250,000 
electric  bulbs.  Maybe  so,  but  it  sells  the  product. 

The  same  comment  would  apply  to  some  of  the  signs,  posters,  and 
library  publicity  items  listed  in  the  Gaylord  catalog.  But  they  call 
attention  to  the  library  and  increase  library  patronage.  That’s  what 
they  are  for. 

It’s  time  now  to  plan  your  publicity  for  the  coming  year.  May  we  be  of 
service ? 


GAYLORD  BROTHERS 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

More  Than  A  Supply  House, — 
A  Library  Service  Institution. 
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RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


General 

Bowker,  R.  R.,  Co.  The  American  educational 
list;  1923.  New  York.  v.  p.  0.  $1.  ( Publishers’ 

Weekly,  v.  104,  no.  3,  July,  21,  1923). 

Matson,  Charlotte,  comp.  Books  "for  tired  eyes; 
a  list  of  books  in  large  print.  A.  L.  A.  40  p.  0. 
pap.  35c. 

Medford  (Mass.)  Public  Library.  List  of  new 
books.  Bulletin.  July-Dee.  1922.  43  p.  pap. 

Morgan,  Ida,  and  Lester  W.  Boardman.  Supple¬ 
mentary  reading  list  for  high  school  English.  Greely: 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College.  73  p.  0.  pap: 
apply. 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library.  A  selection 
from  the  books  added  since  May,  1922.  Syracuse 
Library  Windows*.  July  1923.  15  p.  pap.  (v.  15, 

no.  1). 

Woman’s  Educational  Association.  Committee  on 
Libraries,  New  books  recommended  for  purchase  for 
small  libraries.  No.  46,  Nov.  1922;  no.  47,  April 
1923.  Lancaster,  Mass. :  Alice  G.  Chandler,  secre¬ 
tary. 

SUBJECT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

Accounting 

Jackson,  J.  H.  Audit  working  papers:  their  prep¬ 
aration  and  content.  135  Cedar  st.,  New  York: 
American  Institute  of  Accountants  Foundation.  Bibl. 
$5. 

Aeronautics 

Fritze,  C.  E.,  comp.  Catalogue  on  flying  literature 
1910-1923;  pub.  on  the  occasion  of  the  International 
Aero  Exhibition,  Gothenburg,  1923.  Stockholm:  A.-B. 
C.  E.  Fritzes  Kungl.  Hofbokhandel.  148  p.  pap.  Kr. 

5. 

Americanization 

Bogardus,  E.  S.  Essentials  of  Americanization.  3d 
rev.  ed.  3474  University  ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  J.  R. 
Miller.  Bibl.  $2. 

Animals 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.  Biological  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Pribliof  Islands,  Alaska:  1,  Birds  and 
mammals,  by)  E.  A.  Preble  and  W.  L.  McAtee:  2, 
Insects,  arachnidae,  and  chilopods.  Bibl.  (North 
American  fauna  no.  46) . 

Art — Study  and  Teaching 

Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction.  Course 
of  study  in  art  education:  years  I-XII.  Harrisburg. 
Bibl. 

Banks  and  Banking 

Cable,  J.  R.  Bank  of  the  state  of  Missouri. 
Longmans.  Bibl.  $3.50.  (Columbia  Univ.  studies 
in  history,  economics  and  public  law,  v.  102,  no.  2). 

Banks  and  Banking— India 

Jevons,  Herbert  S.  Money,  banking  and  exchange 
in  India.  Simla:  Superintendent,  Government  Cen¬ 
tral  Press.  3  p.  bibl.  1922. 

Birds 

Cooke,  M.  T.  Report  on  bird  censuses  in  the  United 
States,  1916  to  1920.  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Bibl.  July  20,  1923.  (Dept.  bull.  no.  1165). 

Boys’  Clubs 

Russell  Sage  Foundation  Library.  Boys’  and  girls’ 
clubs;  a  selected  bibliography.  New  York.  Bulletin, 
Aug.  1923.  10c.  (No.  60). 

Building  Management 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 


the  management  and  care  of  office  buildings  and 
similar  structures.  8  mim.  p.  April  6,  1923. 

Business 

Crowell’s  dictionary  of  business  and  finance. 
Crowell.  3  p.  bibl.  O.  $3 

McClure,  M.  T.  How  to  think  in  business.  Mc- 
Graw.  Bibl.  $2. 

Child  Labor 

U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau.  Child  Labor:  outlines 
for  study.  Rev.  ed.  Bibl.  10c.  (Bur.  pub.  no.  93). 

Children 

Stowell,  Jay  S.  The  child  and  America’s  future. 
150  Fifth  ave.,  New  York:  Council  of  Women  for 
Home  Missions.  4  p.  bibl.  D.  75c. 

Church  History.  See  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Church  Music 

Walker,  John  M.,  and  others.  Better  music  in  our 
churches.  New  York:  Methodist  Book  Concern.  4  p. 
bibl.  D.  $1.25. 

Churches 

Watson,  E.  O.,  ed.  Year  book  of  the  churches, 
1923.  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  Bibl.  $1.50. 

Churches — Surveys 

Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Surveys.  Town 
and  Country  Dept.  Church  life  in  the  rural  south: 
a  study  of  the  opportunity  of  Protestantism  based 
upon  data  from  seventy  counties.  Doran.  Bibl.  $2.50. 

Commercial  Correspondence 

Taintor,  S.  A.  Training  for  secretarial  practice:  a 
textbook  in  secretarial  theory  and  correspondence. 
McGraw.  Bibl.  $2.50. 

Congresses,  International 

Dore,  R.,  comp.  Essai  d’une  bibliographic  des 
congres  internationaux.  5  quai  Malaquais,  Paris: 
Honore  Champion.  56  p.  O. 

Copper 

Great  Britain.  Mineral  Resources  Bureau.  Mineral 
industry  of  the  British  empire  and  foreign  countries, 
statistics,  1919-1921:  copper.  London:  H.  M.  Sta¬ 
tionery  Office.  Bibl.  3s. 

Don  Juan 

Tellez,  Father  Gabriel.  The  love-rogue;  a  poetic 
drama  in  three  acts;  transmuted  from  the  Spanish 
by  Harry  Kemp;  with  an  introd.  and  a  Don  Juan 
bibliography.  New  York:  Lieber  and  Lewis.  9  p. 
bibl.  D.  $1.75. 

Economics 

Fairchild,  F.  R.  Essentials  of  economics.  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Co.  Bibl.  $1.60. 

Laistner,  M.  L.  W.,  tr.  Greek  economics.  Dutton. 
2  p.  bibl.  D.  $2.  (Library  of  Greek  thought). 

Education 

Findlay,  J.  J.  Children  of  England:  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  social  history  and  to  education.  London: 
Methuen.  Bibl.  7s.  6d. 

Hart,  Hastings  H.  Penology  and  educational  prob¬ 
lem.  New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  Dept,  of 
Child  Helping.  3  p.  bibl.  O.  pap.  25c. 

See  also  under  General,  above 

Employment  Management 

Bloomfield,  Daniel,  ed.  Problems  in  personal  man¬ 
agement.  Wilson.  6  p.  bibl.  D.  $3.50. 

England.  See  Local  Government — England 

Enclish  Language — Study  and  Teaching 

Stratton,  Clarence.  The  teaching  of  English  in  the 
high  school.  Harcourt.  9!  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.80. 
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THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY  COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  ATLANTA,  GA. 

728  Myrick  Bldg.  1965  E.  66th  St.  127  W.  Peachtree  St. 


Something  New  in  Library  Binding 

“FLUSHSTYLE” 

Periodicals  and  reports  up  to  2  inches  in  thickness  and  of  any  height  can  be  bound 
very  successfully  in  this  style.  Price  of  the  10  inch  volume  is  65c. 

Ask  for  full  description  or  send  sample  for  binding. 


Have  you  seen  the  New  Improved 

A.  R.  H.  SPRING  BACK  BINDER 


Made  a  little  better  and  stronger  than  usual 
The  most  carefully  constructed  and  most  durable  of  its  type  on  the 
market.  Fitted  with  two  specially  oil  tempered  steel  springs  giving 
a  powerful  grip  on  a  magazine  $£th  inch  thick  or  a  single  sheet  of 

paper. 

Style  A,  bound  full  Holliston  Library  Buckram, 
gold  lettered  on  front,  for  magazines  up  to  10x7, 
costs  $1.10 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  INC. 

MYRICK  BUILDING  SPRINGFIELD  MASS. 


QUALITY - SERVICE 


What  is  the  greatest  economy  in  library  binding;  quality,  which  means  excellent 
workmanship,  material  and  service,  or  a  low  priced  binding  of  doubtful  quality,  which 
gives  you  no  satisfaction.  If  you  want  the  best,  send  your  binding  to 


Library  Bookbinders  ::  ::  ::  Lansing ,  Mick 

“Sample  Binding  Free”  “Our  Binding  Outwears  the  Book” 


Twice-a-month 
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English  Literature 

Paues,  A.  C.,  ed.  Bibliography  of  English  language 
and  literature,  1922;  ed.  for  the  Modern  Humanities 
Rsearch  Assn.  Bowker.  231  p.  0.  $1.25. 

See  also  under  General,  above 
Episcopal  Church.  See  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
European  War 

Prothero,  G.  W.  Select  analytical  list  of  books 
concerning  the  great  war.  London:  H.  M.  Stationery 
Office.  431  p.  15s. 

Farms 

Rankin,  J.  0.  Nebraska  farm  homes:  a  compari¬ 
son  of  some  living  conditions  of  owners,  part-owners, 
and  tenants.  Lincoln:  University  of  Nebraska  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  Bibl.  May  1923.  (Bull. 
191). 

Ferdinand  de  Florissant,  Saint 

Garraglian,  Gilbert  J.  Saint  Ferdinand  de  Floris¬ 
sant.  Chicago:  Loyola  Univ.  Press.  4  p.  bibl.  D. 
$1.50. 

Flags 

Hodgson,  James,  comp.  American  flags,  seals,  and 
insignia:  a  bibliography  and  selected  index  of  illus¬ 
trations  and  descriptions  of  the  flags,  seals,  and  other 
civic  insignia  of  the  United  States  and  the  several 
states  and  territories.  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson: 
James  Hodgson.  148  typew.  p. 

Forests  and  Forestry — Illinois 

Miller,  Robert  B.  First  report  on  a  forestry  survey 
of  Illinois.  Urbana:  Dept,  of  Education.  2  p.  bibl. 
Q.  pap.  apply. 

Girls’  Clubs.  See  Boys’  Clubs 
Government.  See  Local  Government 
Graphite 

Great  Britain.  Imperial  Mineral  Resources 
Bureau.  Mineral  industry  of  the  British  empire  and 
foreign  countries  (war  period)  :  graphite  (1913-1919). 
London:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  Bibl.  Is.  6d. 
Greek  Economics.  See  Economics 
High  Schools,  Junior — Courses  of  Study 

Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.,  comp.  Specimen  junior  high 
school  programs  of  study.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Bibl.  (Bull.  1923,  no.  21). 

Illinois.  See  Forests  and  Forestry — Illinois 
Immigrants.  See  Americanization 
India.  See  Banks  and  Banking — India;  Labor  and 
Laboring  Classes — India 

Intellectual  Workers 

MacDonald,  William.  The  intellectual  worker  and 
his  work.  London:  Cape.  Bibl.  7s.  6d. 

Iron*  Industry 

Great  Britain.  Imperial  Mineral  Resources  Bureau. 
Mineral  industry  of  the  British  empire  and  foreign 
countries,  statistics,  1919-1921:  iron  and  steel.  Lon¬ 
don:  H.  M.  Stationery  Office.  Bibl.  Is.  6d. 

Japan 

Axling,  William.  Japan  on  the  upward  trail.  New 
York:  Missionary  Educational  Movement  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  2  p.  bibl.  75c.;  pap.  50c. 

Fisher,  Galen  M.  Creative  forces  in  Japan.  West 
Medford,  Mass.:  Central  Com.  on  the  United  Study 
of  Foreign  Missions.  5  p.  bibl.  D.  pap.  50c. 
Korea.  See  Japan 
Labor  and  Laboring  Classes 

Douglas,  P.  H.,  and  others.  The  worker  in  modern 
economic  society.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Bibls.  [on  consumers’  co-operation  and  hours  of 
labor.]  $4.50 

Labor  and  Laboring  Classes — India 

Das,  R.  K.  Factory  labor  in  India.  Berlin:  Walter 
de  Gruyter  and  Co.  Bibl. 


Law.  See  Local  Government — England. 

Lead  Poisoning 

Burnham,  A.  C.  Prevention  of  industrial  lead 
poisoning  in  English  factories.  103  East  84th  st. ; 
New  York:  Author.  Bibl.  (Reprinted  from  Journal 
oj  Industrial  Hygiene,  June,  1923). 

Local  Government — England 

Smith,  H.  E.  Municipal  and  local  government  law 
(England).  London;  Pitman.  Bibl.  7s.  6d. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Norwood,  John  N.  The  schism  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  1844.  Alfred,  N.  Y.:  Alfred  Press. 
23  p.  bibl.  O.  $2.  (Alfred  Univ.  studies  no.  1). 

Municipal  Government 

Beman,  Lamar  T.,  comp.  Selected  articles  on  cur¬ 
rent  problems  in  municipal  government.  Wilson.  18 
p.  bibl.  O.  $2.40.  (Handbook  ser.). 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Young  woman  with  private  library  training  in  addition 
to  a  library  economy  course  at  Columbia  University; 
five  years  experience  in  executive  capacity  and  three 
years  in  special  libraries,  some  college  work,  and  a 
knowledge  of  economics,  wants  position.  T.  H.  16. 

Woman  of  middle  age  with  valuable  experience,  all 
in  New  England,  desires  position  as  cataloger,  or  libra¬ 
rian,  in  small  city  or  large  town  library,  or  college 
library.  K.  S.  16. 

Library  assistant  with  good  general  experience  in¬ 
cluding  some  administrative  work  wants  position  in  a 
New  York  City  business  or  other  special  library.  L.  G. 
16. 

College  graduate,  with  library  school  training  and 
experience,  wants  position  as  cataloger  or  classifier  in 
public  or  private  library.  S.  A.  16. 

Senior  assistant  with  over  five  years’  experience  in 
a  New  York  City  library  wants  position  in  business  or 
professional  library  in  New  York  City.  Has  taken 
courses  in  cataloging,  classifying  and  filing.  R.  E.  16. 

POSITIONS  OFFERED 

A  southern  university  librarian  would  like  to  hear 
from  college  and  library  school  graduates  with  some 
experience  able  to  fill  positions  as  follows:  Supervisor 
of  loans,  salary  about  $2,400;  loan  assistant  $2,000  and 
reference  assistant  $1,500.  G.  L.  16. 

The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  Library,  Homer 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  wants  an  assistant  (man, 
college  graduate,  preferred)  to  do  cataloging.  Initial 
salary  $1780. 

The  position  of  Librarian  of  the  main  children’s 
room  in  a  large  mid-western  library  is  vacant.  Salary 
$1600  or  $1700  with  possibility  of  advancement.  D.  D. 
16. 

The  Gary  Public  Library  needs  three  active  and 
alert  children’s  librarians  for  specially  interesting  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  Gary  School  system.  These 
librarians  are  to  serve  in  branch  libraries  doing  per¬ 
sonal  work  with  children  coming  in  classes  from  nearby 
public  schools.  College  or  normal  school  and  library 
training  desired,  library  and  teaching  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Salaries  $1500-1800  to  start.  Positions  to  be  filled 
at  once.  Apply  to  Win.  J.  Hamilton,  Librarian,  Gary, 
Indiana. 

Erratum 

In  L.  J.  for  Sept.  1,  p.  709,  line  2,  the  words  “and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation”  should  be  added  after  “cor¬ 
poration.” 


September  15,  1923 
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HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

THE  DURA  BINDING  ? 

the  strongest,  hence  the  cheapest 

We  Make  a  Specialty 

OF 

LIBRARY  BINDING 

THE  DURA  BINDING  CO. 

40  Shawmut  Ave.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

j  Established  1893 

National  Association  of  Railway  and 
Utilities  Commissioners 

The  annual  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  all  state  and  federal  railroad, 
public  utility,  public  service  and  corporation  commissions, 
which  exercise  regulatory  powers  over  railroads  and  all 
other  public  utilities,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  public  and  to  all  the  corporations  subject  to  such 
regulation. 

Their  annual  reports  include  the  complete  reports  and 
the  discussions  thereon  of  the  standing  committees,  which 
are  the  most  authoritative  and  latest  expressions  on  the 
development  and  present  status  of  the  subjects  which 
ea'ch  committee  has  constantly  under  consideration. 

Volumes  27-34  (1915-1922)  -  Postpaid  $.4.00. 

Only  a  few  sets  of  the  earlier  volumes,  1-26  (1889- 
I9I4)  except  vols.  2,  24,  2 5,  26,  remain.  Prices  on  request. 

LAW  REPORTING  CO.,  522  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Complete  Set  of  Patent  Office  Gazettes 

By  complete,  we  mean  Gazettes  that  go  back  to  the  very 
beginning  of  Patent  Office  operation.  A  very  valuable 
reference  library,  as  follows: 

to  1846  -  Leather  -  6  Vol.  1872  to  1908  -  Leather  -  241  Vol. 

1847  to  1871  -  Cloth  -  60  Vol.  1909  to  1920  -  Buckram  -  147  Vol. 

The  Whitman  &  Barnes  Mfif.  On.  Akmn  ruin 

THE  REAL  CHINESE  IN  AMERICA 

By  J.  S.  Tow 

“An  important  book,  small  in  size  but  meaty  in  facts 
intelligently  presented.’’ — The  New  York  World. 
Illustrated,  cloth  bound,  .1(1.50 

THE  ACADEMY  PRESS 

112  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

• 

c/ .  (S.  Stec/ert  (So.,  tS7nc» 
126  E.  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Special  Agents  for  Libraries 

LIBRARIANS ! 

If  looking  for  positions  enroll  with  us 

and  your  application  will  receive  prompt  attention.  GOOD 
POSITIONS  in  all  branches  of  Library  work.  If  you 
need  ASSISTANTS  save  time  and  labor  by  writing  for  our 
free  aid. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS’  AGENCY 
Windsor,  Connecticut 

HEHN  &  HOTH 

Library  Bookbinders 

3326-28  N.  Sacramento  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ALBERT  BONNIER  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

561  Third  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Scandinavian  Books 

LIBRARY  AGENTS  LOWEST  RATE 

LISTS  FREE 

“wish  all  your  subscription  trouble's  on  us” 

"FAXON  SERVICE” 

IN  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

$3*“  'lhe  only  agency  supplying  back  numbers. 

THE  F.  VV.  FAXON  CO.  BOSTON,  1 

SCHULTE’S  BOOK  STORE 

Write  for  our  special  Bargain  Lists  and  send  us 
your  “Book  Wants.”  We  carry  the  largest  stock 
in  New  york  of  Second  Hand  Books. 

SCHULTE’S  BOOK  STORE 

82-84  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DORBON-AINE  bSSp 

INC. 

561  MADISON  AVENUE,  at  56th,  New  York  City 
Specialize  in  FRENCH  BOOKS  of  any  kind— Old  and  New 
Catalogues  Free  on  Request 

Out-of-Print  Books  found  and  delivered  in  the  minimum 
of  time,  at  Regular  French  Prices. 

Martinus  Nijhoff,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 

THE  HAGUE 

Large  stock  of  new  and  second  hand  books  In  any 
language,  in  all  classes  of  science  and  art.  Complete 
sets  of  periodicals  and  learned  societies. 

Systematical  catalogues  free  on  application. 

'-pICE  &  LYNCH,  INC.,  Custom 
^  House  Brokers,  33  Pearl  Street  New 
York.  Shipments  of  Books,  Works  of 
Art,  and  general  merchandise,  both  im¬ 
port  and  export,  given  careful  attention. 

Out-of-Print  Books 

Catalogues  Issued 

E.  R.  ROBINSON,  ^°o?.,vneryst- 
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he  ART  METAL  installation 
in  the  Geological  Survey  Li¬ 
brary,  Interior  Department, 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.. 
demonstrates  how  throughly 
ART  METAL  equipment  meets 
the  actual  working  conditions 
of  a  busy  library  with  a  strik¬ 
ingly  handsome  service  of 
equipment  at  a  minimum  of 
initial  cost. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  help  you  in  solving 
any  library  equipment  prob¬ 
lems  that  you  may  have.  Write 
for  information. 


JAMESTOWN,  NEW  YORK 

Library  equipment  in  Steel  and  Bronze  Steel  Office  Equipment,  Safes  and  Files 


